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P  E  E  F  A  C  E . 


THE  occurrences  related  in  the  ensuing  pages  belong 
to  a  somewhat  obscure  period  of  English  annals.  As 
is  now  pretty  generally  known,  history  made  up  from 
State  papers  is  more  or  less  defective.  The  reign  of 
George  the  Third  is  yet  too  near  our  own  times  to 
have  become  the  object  of  tedious  and  cautious 
research :  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  passions  of 
the  period  have  not  entirely  cooled ;  on  the  other, 
in  that  the  latent  treasures  of  many  a  secret  note- 
book lie  buried  away,  as  too  compromising  for  the 
memories  of  men  who  have  but  lately  died. 

The  episode  which  this  little  volume  relates  has 
often  been  told — in  a  perf unctoiy  way ;  and  notices  of 
the  leading  persons  involved  will  be  found  in  various 
contemporary  memoirs.  Lord  Campbell  has  devoted 
many  interesting  pages,  in  the  presentation  of  the 
legal  characters  concerned  in  the  State  trials ;  but  the 
general  historian  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  give 
sufficient  power  to  the  subject,  simply  for  want  of 
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materials.  As  an  illustration  of  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  historic  accuracy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Thomas  Hardy,  whom  we  shall  frequently 
come  across  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages, 
that  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  presented 
to  Parliament,  upon  which  the  Pitt  Administration 
ventured  on  charges  of  high  treason,  was  founded  on 
the  word  of  spies  and  informers.  This  worthless 
document  is  still  resorted  to,  appearing  as  it  does  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Annual  Register,"  as  a  source  of 
historic  information. 

It  is  to  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  late  Francis 
Place  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  material. 
Place  was  probably  the  most  assiduous  scissors-and- 
paste  man  ever  known;  besides  being  a  constant 
devotee  of  the  note-book.  Many  volumes  were  filled 
by  him  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Numbers  of  these 
are  in  private  hands,  while  the  nation  itself  is  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  some  seventy  or  so.  These 
volumes  contain  all  sorts  of  contributions  of  a  very 
valuable  character.  Amongst  them  are  found  full 
details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  associations 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Georges, 
and  these  include  the  minutes  and  correspondence,  in 
Hardy's  handwriting,  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  besides  Place's  own  account  of  its  decline  and 
fall. 
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Place  was  a  worldly-wise  man,  although  very 
bitterly  disposed  toward  any  opinions  which  denied  to 
a  free  people  the  right  of  self-government.  That  he 
himself  escaped  persecution  is  a  marvel,  and  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  his  extreme  prudence  in  all  that  he 
undertook.  That  he  at  last  became  a  rich  and  success- 
ful man  of  business  is  owing  to  his  possession  of  those 
strong  qualities  which  enabled  him,  in  the  midst  of 
utter  poverty,  to  aid  in  the  then  hopeless  struggle  for 
political  amelioration.  His  own  personal  history,  from 
his  struggling  journeyman  days  up  to  the  time  when 
he  became  the  associate  of  Bentham,  and  Mill,  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that 
indomitable  spirit  which  has  sometimes  raised  a  man 
from  a  lowly  sphere  to  be  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
statesmen. 

It  is  needless  to  explain  the  term  "Jacobin."  Its 
application  to  the  early  reformers  arose  from  the  terror 
it  inspired  during  the  first  flush  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  minds  of  the  easy-going  classes  were 
disturbed  at  the  popular  demands  for  Liberty  and 
Equality.  They  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what  sort  of 
" equality"  was  wanted:  or  to  discover  that  it  was 
equality  before  the  law  for  rich  and  poor  alike  which 
was  meant.  There  has  never  been  any  such  enduring 
terror  as  that  in  modern  history.  "What  they  did 
not  understand,  they  dreaded  and  abhorred."  So  it 
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came  to  pass  that  the  people  and  the  cause  which  they 
did  not  understand  were  dreaded  as  monstrous  and 
dangerous ;  the  cry  of  "  Jacobins  and  Levellers  "  was 
freely  raised ;  and  a  prejudice  was  encouraged  which 
has  not  been  entirely  dissipated  to  this  day. 

This  little  book,  then,  is  offered  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  clearing  of  certain  characters — the  char- 
acters of  honourable,  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
worthy  men,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country  ; 
whose  names  should  be  relieved  from  some  of  the 
boundless  calumnies  heaped  upon  them  by  a  perverse 
generation. 

London,  1881. 
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STORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JACOBINS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Effects  of  the  American  "War  upon  Public  Opinion — Character  of 
the  House  of  Commons — Evidences  of  Prosperity  in  the 
Country — Increasing  Taste  for  Political  Knowledge—  Proposals 
for  Parliamentary  Reform — Stimulus  to  Political  Discussion 
— Dr.  Price  and  the  Revolution  Society — Edmund  Burke  and 
the  Alarmists — Thomas  Paine — The  Society  for  Constitutional 
Reformation— John  Home  Tooke — Thelwall — Frost. 

THE  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was  as  the 
turning  of  a  new  page  in  English  history.  The 
further  we  get  forward  from  that  period  the  more 
obvious  does  it  appear  how  completely  those  few 
years  separated  the  new  from  the  old.  Behind,  all 
is  antiquity,  with  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  men 
largely  founded  on  traditions  and  fancies.  The  period 
in  question  was  the  threshold  of  modern  times.  The 
fountains  of  humanity  were  opened  up ;  men  dared  to 
utter  their  inmost  thoughts.  The  multitude  came  to 
be  considered,  very  much  because  they  had  begun  to 
think  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  century  in  English  annals  of  which  we 
are  so  ignorant  concerning  the  ways  and  doings, 
the  hopes  and  fears  and  aims  of  the  middle  and  lower 
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classes,  as  of  that  terminating  with  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third.  It  was  an  age  of  small  affectations, 
of  sentiment  without  feeling.  The  memorable  taunt 
which  Paine  applied  to  Burke,  implying  that  the 
sorrows  of  royalty  could  awake  his  sensibilities 
whilst  of  the  tear  of  the  poor  and  the  prisoner  he  was 
unobservant,  might  safely  have  been  directed  against 
the  leading  members  of  society  : — "  He  is  not  affected 
by  the  reality  of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by 
the  showy  resemblance  of  it  touching  his  imagina- 
tion. He  pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying 
bird."  The  spirit  of  the  aristocratic  order  was  almost 
wholly  alien  to  popular  feeling.  What  remained  of 
feudalism  was  as  a  dead  hand,  rigidly  closed  over  its 
ancient  rights,  but  having  long  since  lost  its  power 
of  distribution.  Personal  service  was  an  antiquated 
fiction. 

The  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same  time,  was 
practically  non-existent,  considered  as  a  representative 
body.  It  comprised  five  or  six  hundred  men,  than 
whom,  with  some  few  exceptions,  none  others  less 
qualified  to  consider  popular  Avants  could  well  have 
been  selected,  though  they  were,  doubtless,  well 
qualified  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
Scions  of  aristocratic  houses,  friends  and  parasites  of 
the  ministry,  returned  nabobs  who  had  purchased  their 
seats  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  social  position  they 
gave,  they  could  not  conceive  the  importance  of  in- 
terests apart  from  their  own.  A  few  honest,  passion- 
ate men  like  Sir  John  Barnard  could  make  little 
impression  on  such  a  House  :  the  usual  failings  of 
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zealous  and  earnest  men,  the  inconsistencies  developed 
by  undue  vehemence,  injured  what  little  influence 
they  could  acquire. 

Unquestionably,  this  country  was  at  a  very  high 
pitch  of  prosperity  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Victorious  over  land  and  sea,  with  her  merchants  to 
be  found  in  every  port,  England  had  become  the  home 
of  science,  gave  munificent  patronage  to  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  presented  a  spectacle  of  mechanical 
and  commercial  activity  which  kept  alive  the  envy 
of  foreign  nations.  Travellers  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  visited  her  shores,  and  returned  home  to 
iv port  upon  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  abundance 
which  had  met  their  eyes.  Symptoms  of  discontent 
among  the  labouring  population  seldom  reached  the 
surface  of  society  ;  for  work  was  in  plenty,  w.ages  were 
fair,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  obtained  at 
low  rates.  It  was  amid  conditions  such  as  these  that 
George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  hi#h  promise,  two  decades 
had  not  passed  away  before  discontent  and  hatred  of 
their  superiors  wore  discovered  to  pervade  large 
i-lasses  of  the  people.  The  burdens  of  increased  taxa- 
tion were  beginning  to  tell  upon  a  country  with  so 
many  wars  constantly  on  her  hands.  The  revolt  of 
the  colonies  was  seen  to  be  remotely  occasioned  by  the 
needs  of  a  straitened  exchequer ;  and  as  the  news 
of  that  struggle  reached  the  ears  of  each  local  poli- 
tician, his  eager  listeners  became  animated  with  a  ne\v 
interest.  Partizanship  sprang  up  in  quarters  where 
politics  had  been  unknown.  The  war  in  America 
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moved  the  whole  nation  immensely,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  public  sympathy  was  less  with  the 
colonists  than  with  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors.  It 
was  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  that  this  unwonted 
activity  of  mind  was  most  marked.  The  taverns  and 
coffee-houses  of  London  were  not  unacquainted  with 
politics,  although  the  power  of  controlling  events  was 
as  yet  wanting ;  but  among  the  rural  and  manu- 
facturing population  of  England  there  was  absolutely 
no  public  opinion.  They  might  ring  the  church  bells, 
or  pile  a  bonfire,  when  the  news  of  some  great  victory 
was  told,  but  the  merits  of  the  bloody  struggle  itself 
did  not  concern  them.  Kings  were  free  to  squabble, 
and  invade  one  another's  territories,  as  long  as  the 
superstition  remained  that  monarchs  could  do  what 
they  liked  with  their  own,  and  leave  their  peoples 
ignorant  and  uninterested  as  to  the  motives  at  play. 

The  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  among  the 
people  was  due,  in  the  first  instance — as  was,  indeed, 
natural — to  minds  of  enlightened  benevolence,  to  men 
of  learning,  and  of  intrepid  character.  Granville  Sharp, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Thomas  Day,  Major  Cartwright, 
Dr.  Price,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  whose  names 
are  now  scarcely  known  to  the  ordinary  reader — 
these  are  the  men  who  turned  up  the  rigid  soil  of 
political  corruption.  Discussion  in  politics  began  to 
take  less  the  form  of  party  bickering  than  disquisition 
on  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  The  possible  sub- 
jection of  the  colonies  was  looked  upon  as  a  greater 
misfortune  to  England  than  even  the  loss  of  them 
would  be,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  hand  of  arbitrary 
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power.  At  the  instance  of  the  above-named  patriots, 
local  committees  of  the  freeholders  were  formed  in 
many  counties  of  England,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
House  of  Commons  into  harmony  with  the  ideas  of 
the  day.  A  new  literature  sprang  up,  by  which 
shorter  Parliaments  and  a  more  equal  representation 
of  the  people  were  urged.  The  partiality  of  the  laws, 
the  remnants  of  feudal  privilege,  and  all  the  minor 
matters  which  helped  to  keep  up  a  strong  definition 
between  rich  and  poor,  came  to  be  familiar  topics  of 
discussion.  The  odiousness  of  slavery  was  recognised. 
The  right  of  every  man  to  a  sufficient  share  in  the 
products  of  the  earth  began  to  be  assumed.  In  short, 
a  spirit  was  growing  up  which  bid  avoidance  to  every 
form  of  tyranny ;  and,  thus  far,  the  popular  mind  of 
England  was  seen  to  have  taken  a  long  leap  away 
from  ignorance. 

It  had  long  been  the  wish  of  Major  Cartwright  to 
form  some  kind  of  association  which  should  instruct 
the  people  on  the  leading  facts  of  constitutional  law 
and  history.  With  the  co-operation  of  several  other 
gentlemen,  he  now  found  his  opportunity.  Early 
in  1780,  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information 
was  set  on  foot  in  London,  and  at  once  commenced 
an  active  career,  by  printing  and  gratuitously  distri- 
buting extracts  from  Somers,  Locke,  and  other  known 
writers  on  the  English  constitution,  besides  some 
of  the  best  contributions  to  the  great  topic  of  the  day 
furnished  by  the  speeches  and  writings  of  its  own 
members.  A  vast  number  of  political  tracts  were 
distributed  during  the  years  1780-82,  which,  as  we 
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shall  see  presently,  were  means  of  instruction  to  the 
very  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended — the 
middle  classes,  the  wealth-producers  of  the  nation. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  of  that  day  was  one  of 
the  few  persons  among  the  privileged  classes  who 
ventured  to  patronise  the  Reform  question.  But  his 
well-meant  effort  to  get  it  discussed  in  Parliament, 
during  the  session  of  1780,  was  frustrated  by  the 
infelicitous  incidents  connected  with  the  Gordon  riots; 
for,  as  he  had  introduced  his  motion  on  the  very  day 
that  the  Protestant  mob  attended  with  their  petitions, 
when  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  mobbed  and 
insulted,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  native  timidity 
of  our  legislators  should  rise  into  indignant  opposition. 
The  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  had  recently  listened 
to  Mr.  Burke's  eloquent  proposals  for  reform  in  the 
public  economy,  by  the  abolition  of  absurd  sinecures 
and  pensions ;  but  these  plans,  necessary  as  they  were 
to  improved  administration,  were  not  of  the  very  first 
import  while  the  popular  demands  remained  unheard. 
With  shorter  Parliaments,  an  extended  suffrage,  free 
and  open  elections,  economical  reforms  would  naturally 
follow.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  yield 
to  popular  fancies.  True  man  of  genius  though  he 
was,  he  could  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  His 
attitude  toward  the  reformers  was  one  of  unflinching 
opposition;  and  his  passionate  nature  fed  upon  opposi- 
tion, until,  at  length,  intense,  inextinguishable  hatred 
was  aroused  within  him. 

Ill-success  continued  to  attend  proposals  for 
Reform.  The  motions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1782  and  1785, 
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were  futile  in  the  face  of  a  packed  Parliament  and  a 
hostile  aristocracy.  It  came  to  be  tacitly  admitted 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  political  changes. 
Yet  tokens  were  not  wanting  that  a  restless  spirit 
was  moving  beneath  the  surface  of  society.  Incidents, 
in  themselves  apparently  trivial,  were  sufficient  to 
raise  expressions  of  discontent.  At  length,  long  before 
there  was  any  further  mention  of  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, circumstances  arose  which  indicated  but  too 
plainly  how  far  the  minds  of  men  had  moved. 

A  neighbouring  country,  the  slavery  of  whose 
people  was  complete  in  all  but  the  name,  had  at  length 
announced  that  the  indefeasible  rights  of  mankind 
were  liberty,  security,  and  resistance  to  oppression ; 
and  that  same  people  had  suddenly  asserted  such 
rights  with  no  measured  voice,  and  with  steps  which 
could  never  be  retraced.  It  was  a  revolution.  The 
fruit  of  that  revolution,  and  the  end  of  it,  no  one 
could  foresee  ;  but  that  it  was  pregnant  with  blessings 
to  mankind,  no  one  under  the  slightest  political  or 
social  disability  hesitated  to  believe.  There  might 
be  half-hearted  professors  of  liberal  principles,  and 
there  might  be  theoretical  advocates  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, who  should  be  panic-stricken  at  the  proceedings 
of  a  nation  which  had  burst  its  chains ;  but  wherever 
there  was  a  man  who  pined  for  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  wherever  there  was  a  sufferer  from  the 
verdict  of  a  packed  jury,  wherever  there  was  a  peasant 
or  a  pedlar  who  considered  himself  the  victim  of 
oppression,  the  news  from  France  sounded  like  a 
gospel  of  Irberty.  A  day  had  dawned  unlike  any 
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that  had  preceded — a  more  glorious  light  shone  on 
the  horizon ;  and  more  light  could  only  mean,  sooner 
or  later,  increase  of  knowledge  and  freedom. 

One  of  those  who  were  elated  by  the  cheering 
prospects  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Richard  Price,  the 
eminent  dissenting  preacher  :  a  man  whose  abilities 
and  whose  personal  character  were  a  distinction  to  the 
age  and  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the 
innumerable  pamphlets  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies  and  the  differences  of  opinion  resulting  there- 
from, one  of  the  most  able  was  his  production ;  and 
he  was  from  that  time  known  as  a  trusty  champion  of 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  followed,  an  opportunity 
was  offered  him  for  expressing  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  those  principles. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1788,  an  obscure  club  or 
association  of  Whigs,  under  the  name  of  the  Revolution 
Society,  suddenly  attracted  public  notice  on  the 
occasion  of  a  centenary  festival.  This  society  is 
supposed  to  have  been  set  on  foot  soon  after  the 
revolution  of  1688;  and  it  had  probably  held  an 
annual  meeting.  Latterly  it  had  acquired  more  dis- 
tinction, being  supported  by  all  the  leading  dissenters 
of  the  day ;  and  as  some  of  these  persons  were  men 
of  learning  as  well  as  amiability  of  character,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  Revolution  Society 
would  gain  some  influence  by  such  adherents. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  society  was  celebrated  at  the  London  Tavern. 
Forty-one  toasts,  more  or  less  consecrated  to  liberty, 
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were  drunk,  the  original  colours  with  which  Wil- 
liam III.  landed  at  Torbay  lending  their  aid  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  hour  ;  and  a  resolution  was  framed 
recommending  that  it  be  enacted  by  Parliament  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
should  be  perpetually  observed. 

The  basis  of  the  Revolution  Society  was  declared 
to  be — 

I.  That  all  civil  and  political  authority  is  derived 
from  the  people. 

II.  That  the  abuse  of  power  justifies  resistance. 

III.  That  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  liberty 
of  conscience,  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  election  ought  ever  to  be  held  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

On  the  following  anniversary,  the  4th  of  November, 
1789,  the  society  again  met,  with  demonstrations  of  a 
still  bolder  character.  There  had  been  much  in  recent 
events  to  cause  the  friends  of  liberty  to  exult ;  and 
the  Revolution  Society  did  not  fail  to  exult.  The 
proceedings  of  the  day  commenced  with  a  discourse  at 
the  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry,  delivered  by  Dr.  Price, 
on  the  "love  of  our  country."  The  subject  and  its 
treatment  were  alike  worthy  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  a  commentary  upon  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  had  been  restored  to  the  nation  by  the 
events  of  1688,  the  preacher  expatiated  with  energy 
on  the  great  doctrines  of  liberty ;  concluding  his  dis- 
course in  the  following  animated  and  inspiring 
language : — 

"  What  an  eventful  period  is  this  !     I  am  thankful  that  1 

B 
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have  lived  to  see  it;  and  I  could  almost  say,  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation.  I  have  lived  to  see  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  which 
has  undermined  superstition  and  error;  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  rights  of  men  hetter  understood  than  ever,  and  nations 
panting  for  liberty  which  seemed  to  have  lost  the  idea  of  it. 
I  have  lived  to  see  thirty  millions  of  people  indignantly  and 
resolutely  spurning  at  slavery,  and  demanding  liberty  with  an 
irresistible  voice ;  their  king  led  in  triumph,  and  an  arbitrary 
monarch  surrender! og  himself  to  his  subjects.  After  sharing 
in  the  benefits  of  one  revolution,  I  have  been  spared  to  be 
a  witness  to  two  other  revolutions,  both  glorious ;  and  now, 
methinks,  I  see  the  ardour  for  liberty  catching  and  spreading, 
and  a  general  amendment  beginning  in  human  affairs — the 
dominion  of  kings  changed  for  the  dominion  of  laws,  and  the 
dominion  of  priests  giving  way  to  the  dominion  of  reason  and 
conscience.  Be  encouraged,  all  ye  friends  of  freedom,  and 
writers  in  its  defence !  The  times  are  auspicious.  Your 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  Behold  kingdoms,  admonished 
by  you,  starting  from  sleep,  breaking  their  fetters,  and 
claiming  justice  from  their  oppressors!  Behold  the  light 
you  have  struck  out,  after  setting  America  free,  reflected  to 
France,  and  there  kindled  into  a  blaze  that  lays  despotism  in 
ashes,  and  warms  and  illuminates  Europe ! " 

Boiling  over  with,  enthusiasm,  the  company  met  in 
the  evening,  and,  after  thanking  Dr.  Price  for  his 
sermon  preached  that  day,  unanimously  agreed  to  a 
resolution  that  a  congratulatory  address  be  forwarded 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  The  address 
was  prepared  and  sent  in  due  course,  was  received 
by  the  National  Assembly  with  acclamation,  and 
acknowledged  in  befitting  terms. 

These  occurrences  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice 
of  alarmists.  Alarmists  were  twofold  in  character. 
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There  were  those  who  came  into  the  world  and  went 
through  it  knowing  of  no  liberties  but  such  as 
belonged  to  the  privileged,  and  there  were  those  who 
loved  constitutional  liberty  but  knew  nothing  of  popular 
desires  and  aspirations;  and  the  grand  tocsin  was 
sounded,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  class,  by  the  hand  of 
Edmund  Burke. 

When  Mr.  Windham  received  his  copy  of  Burke's 
"  Reflections,"  and  came  to  read  it,  he  pronounced 
the  work  to  be  "  capable  of  overturning  the  National 
Assembly,  and  turning  the  stream  of  opinion  through- 
out Europe."  So  thought  very  many  worthy  persons 
who  had  hoped  much  from  the  first  prospects  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but,  ignorant  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  had  at  length  become  thoroughly  scared.  Mr. 
Burke,  indeed,  "  turned  the  stream  "  of  opinion ;  for  the 
stream,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  with  at  least  some 
aspect  of  peacefulness,  as  over  a  flat  alluvial  basin, 
was  at  once  diverted  into  two  opposite  channels  of 
torrent-like  character.  Mr.  Burke  may  be  credited 
with  having  evoked  one  of  the  most  violent  conflicts 
of  opinion  in  English  history ;  and,  of  the  rival  parties, 
those  who  had  expected  much  from  the  early  stages  of 
the  Revolution,  and  had  become  frightened  at  its  later, 
untoward  aspects,  who  forgot  that  a  too  sudden  dis- 
ruption must,  under  any  circumstances,  leave  a  certain 
amount  of  wreck,  were  perhaps  the  most  unreasonable. 

The  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France," 
inspired  though  they  were  by  the  occurrences  in  Paris, 
were  avowedly  based  upon  the  conduct  of  the  political 
societies  in  England. 
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Mr.  Burke  did  injustice  to  himself  in  the  vehe 
mence  and  unfairness  of  his  attack.  He  was  for  once 
irrational.  His  comments  upon  Dr.  Price  and  his 
friends  nearly  amounted  to  abusiveness.  This  was 
quite  needless.  Mr.  Burke's  ideas  concerning  "  the  love 
of  our  country  "  could  have  been  expressed  as  warmly 
as  they  were  without  giving  offence  to  his  opponents. 
But  he  did  give  offence,  and  consequently  gained  no 
con  verts,  however  he  may  have  confirmed  the  opinions 
of  those  who  thought  with  himself.  It  was  a  grand 
and  noble,  but  futile  effort,  and  the  publication 
produced  the  very  opposite  effect  to  that  which  was 
intended.  Haunted  by  the  demon  of  anarchy,  he  had 
uttered  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  at  a  moment  most  inopportune. 
His  appeal  to  immemorial  usage,  and  his  doctrine 
that  1688  had  settled  for  ever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, were  out  of  place,  when  positive  rights  and 
wrongs  were  crying  out  for  adjustment,  and  the 
political  atmosphere  was  full  of  the  new  and  glorious 
doctrine  that  the  end  of  government  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

So  Mr.  Burke  was  met  with  counter-reflections, 
with  "vindications,"  with  "strictures,"  "observa- 
tions," "thoughts,"  "remarks,"  and  "temperate  com- 
ments," in  high  pamphleteering  array.  At  least 
a  score  of  influential  members  of  society  ventured 
into  the  field,  whilst  the  reviews  of  the  day  teemed 
with  remonstrances  against  the  new  champion  of 
privilege.  Among  the  answers  to  Mr.  Burke  was 
one  that  immediately  took  the  lead,  Shrewd  and 
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homely  in  style,  and  full  of  daring  sarcasms,  it  went 
home  to  thousands  of  English  hearts,  appearing,  too, 
as  it  did,  at  a  time  when  people  were  specially 
discontented.  The  writer  of  this  extraordinary  tract 
had  already  helped  to  precipitate  one  assertion  of 
national  independence  :  he  now  seemed  to  lead  captive, 
for  a  while,  all  the  popular  mind  of  England.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Thomas  Paine  had  so  much 
to  do  with  raising  this  ferment  as  Burke  himself. 
The  "  Rights  of  Man"  was  a  defence  of  the  French 
Revolution  against  a  very  partial  and  unjust  view 
of  it  Mr.  Burke  had  said,  "  We  are  but  too  apt 
to  consider  things  in  the  state  we  find  them,  without 
sufficiently  adverting  to  the  causes  by  which  they 
have  been  produced ; "  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
writer  had  himself  by  no  means  sufficiently  adverted 
to  the  national  grievances  of  the  French  people,  and 
to  the  utter  rottenness  and  villainy  which  had 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  Court  and  Govern- 
ment. Besides,  Mr.  Burke  seemed  to  be  totally 
unable  to  conceive  of  law,  order,  and  justice,  unasso- 
ciated  with  kings  and  courts. 

The  fugitive  literature  of  the  day  received  an 
extraordinary  impulse  from  Burke's  pamphlet.  Indeed, 
that  publication  may  be  said  to  have  created  a 
literature  of  its  own.  One  unfortunate  expression 
which  he  used  furnished  a  text  for  hundreds  of  more 
or  less  vituperative  retorts.  It  would  be  a  not 
uninteresting  task  to  trace  throughout  the  political 
literature  of  the  ensuing  half  century  all  the  quotations 
of  those  unlucky  words  "  swinish  multitude,"  as 
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evidence  of  the  indignation  which  may  be  aroused  by 
a  hasty  imputation.  They  were  not  blotted  from 
popular  memory  for  long,  long  years. 

The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  ap- 
pears to  have  slumbered  during  several  years  after 
Mr.  Pitt's  abortive  motions  for  Parliament  Reform. 
It  was  not  until  the  amazing  incidents  of  1789 — 90 
that  its  members  were  aroused  into  a  new  activity. 
In  1791,  they  were  holding  a  weekly  meeting,  and 
zealously  endeavouring  to  pursue  the  original  aims 
of  the  society,  viz.,  the  imparting  of  wholesome  poli- 
tical information  to  the  people.  On  March  23rd  of 
this  year,  however,  a  step  was  taken  which  seemed 
to  compromise  the  society  more  than  could  be 
viewed  without  apprehension  by  persons  less  enthu- 
siastic. For  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  thanks  of 
the  society  be  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  for  his 
most  masterly  book,  entitled  '  Rights  of  Man,'  in 
which  not  only  the  malevolent  sophistries  of  hireling 
scribblers  are  detected  and  exposed  to  merited  ridi- 
cule, but  many  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
political  truths  are  stated,  so  irresistibly  convincing  as 
to  promise  the  acceleration  of  that  not  very  distant 
period  when  usurping  borough-sellers  and  profligate 
borough-buyers  shall  be  deprived  of  what  they  im- 
pudently dare  to  call  their  property — the  choice  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Constitutional 
Society  cannot  help  expressing  their  satisfaction  that 
so  valuable  a  production  has  proceeded  from  a  member 
of  that  society,  and  they  sincerely  hope  that  the  people 
of  England  will  give  that  attention  to  the  subjects  dis- 
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cussed  iii  Mr.  Fame's  treatise  which  their  manifest 
importance  so  justly  deserves." 

Duly  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  transmitted 
in  correspondence  to  the  other  constitutional  societies, 
this  resolution  showed  the  Society  forth  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  corruptions  of  the  day.  Nor  did  its 
members  shrink  from  declaring  their  entire  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  French  people. 

A  leading  member  of  the  society  was  John  Home 
Tooke — one  of  the  most  courageous  men  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  had  now  passed  the  meridian  of  a  life 
which  had  been  on  the  whole  a  stormy  one.  His  learn- 
ing and  patriotism,  joined  to  an  intrepid  disposition, 
forbad  his  passing  through  a  corrupt  age  without 
having  a  share  in  the  solution  of  events.  There  had 
Loen  indiscretions  during  his  career,  for  he  had  made 
enemies  by  too  great  warmth  of  assertion;  but  his 
friendships  were  among  the  highest  class.  Tooke 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Society 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  supported  by  the  leading  Whigs, 
about  the  year  1769 ;  and  had  been,  in  conjunction 
with  Wyvill,  the  associate  of  William  Pitt  in  his 
early  Reform  movements.  His  latest  exploit  had 
been  to  contest  Westminster,  at  the  election  of  1790, 
against  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  Hood. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  one  of  the  members  present 
at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  of  the  Constitutional 
Society.  This  was  proof  positive  in  the  eye  of 
the  Government  that  he  was  a  nefarious  conspirator, 
and  wanted  to  overturn  the  monarchy.  In  truth, 
however,  Tooke's  presence  in  the  Constitutional 
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Society  was  sufficient  to  stamp  the  association  as 
eminently  loyal.  He  was  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.  His 
repeated  declaration  was  to  the  effect  that  the  English 
people  had  only  to  maintain  and  improve  the  con- 
stitution inherited  from  their  ancestors.  He  did 
not  go  so  far  as  Major  Cartwright,  who  was  for 
universal  suffrage ;  and  neither  of  them  so  far  as 
Paine,  whose  speculations  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment pointed  to  republicanism. 

Among  the  supporters  of  Tooke  at  the  recent 
Westminster  election  was  one  John  Thelwall,  a  man 
of  warm  and  generous  disposition,  who  had  been 
studying  politics  by  what  light  he  could  get  out  of 
the  popular  effervescence  in  England  and  France. 
Previously  unknown  to  Mr.  Tooke,  he,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  nature  of  the  contest  at  Westminster, 
entered  heartily  into  the  affair,  and  thenceforward 
devoted  himself  to  lecturing  and  politics.  Thelwall 
had  received  a  classical  education,  and  could  not  bring 
himself  to  the  drudgery  of  trade ;  he  had  found  the 
study  of  the  law  too  irksome ;  and  now  launched  forth 
as  a  literary  adventurer,  publishing  a  few  poems,  and 
conducting  and  enlivening  the  debating  societies  in 
London,  which  were  now  becoming  numerous  and 
active. 

Another  representative  man  was  John  Frost,  an 
attorney  by  profession,  and  possessed  of  some  pro- 
perty. He  had  long  devoted  his  energies  and  means 
to  the  advocacy  of  liberal  principles.  He,  also,  had 
been  one  of  the  associates  of  Pitt,  in  that  states- 
man's younger  days ;  and  now  that  Pitt  was 
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suffering  himself  to  be  led  by  arbitrary  principles, 
Frost  was  among  the  foremost  to  condemn  him. 
He  is  described  as  an  utterly  unselfish  man,  who 
was  prepared  at  all  hazards  to  support  his  own  con- 
victions as  to  what  was  right  and  just ;  and  was 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  even  though  they 
might  happen  to  differ  from  him  in  politics. 

As  time  went  by,  leaving  men  like  Pitt,  Wind- 
ham,  and  Burke  bewildered  at  the  aspect  of  things 
in  France,  Frost  and  Tooke  looked  joyfully  forward, 
refusing  to  see  in  "Jacobin  violence  "  anything  but  a 
temporary  exaggeration — the  fruit  of  treachery.  Very 
little  divergence  sufficed  to  put  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  former  friends.  They  were  very  soon 
in  distinctly  hostile  positions.  The  associators  were 
described  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  "a  compound  of  mischief, 
temerity,  and  credulous  enthusiasm.''  He  presently 
went  so  far  as  to  class  Mr.  Grey  and  the  leading 
"Whigs  in  Parliament  with  those  "  who  professed  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  meant  the  subversion  of  govern- 
ment." But,  then,  the  Premier  was  one  of  the  panic- 
stricken.  Mr.  Burke  had  somehow  induced  the 
mind  of  authority  to  believe  that  there  was  an  obvious 
parallelism  between  popular  concession  and  ruined 
monarchies.  Whereat,  the  parasites  in  and  outside 
Parliament  swelled  the  cry  of  sedition  and  knavery 
which  was  now  raised  against  the  reformers. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Thomas  Hardy  -The  London  Corresponding  Society — Maurice 
Margarot — Progress  of  the  new  Society,  and  consequent 
Alarm  on  the  part  of  Government — Paine's  Political  Writings 
— Royal  Proclamation. 

AMONG  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Constitutional 
Society's  tracts  was  one  THOMAS  HARDY,  a  shoemaker 
— a  man  of  gentle  and  inoffensive  bearing,  and  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind.  A  Scotchman  by  birth,  he 
had  come  up  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war,  at  a 
time  when  straitiiess  and  distress  were  beginning 
among  the  tradesmen  and  the  lower  classes  in  England. 
When  he  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Price  and  the  other 
writers  of  the  day  upon  civil  liberty,  his  natural  feel- 
ings prompted  him  to  rejoice  in  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  and  the  evident  progress  of  mankind 
towards  freedom  and  self-government.  It  was  not 
till  1791,  when  Hardy  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
that  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  take  any  particular 
interest  in  politics.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
however,  he  found  time  to  recur  to  those  matters 
which  had  formerly  interested  him.  Impelled  by 
the  increasing  urgency  of  various  reforms,  which 
formed  the  common  topics  of  conversation,  he  pre- 
sently conceived  the  plan  of  combining  into  an  associa- 
tion all  persons  in  London  who  had  no  vote  for  the 
election  of  a  member  to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 
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After  continued  reflection,  Hardy  determined  that 
his  association  should  include  all  classes  and  de- 
scriptions of  men — criminals,  insane  persons,  and 
infants  excepted — and  have  for  its  object  a  general 
enfranchisement,  agreeably  to  the  plans  of  Major 
Cart wright  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  A  preamble 
wus  drawn  up  in  the  following  terms,  and  shown 
to  a  friend ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  two  others 
should  join  them  at  rsupper  one  evening  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  at  once  setting  the  affair  on  foot. 

"  PllEAMULE. 

* 

"It  has  been  a  long  and  very  just  complaint  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  equally  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. Many  large  and  populous  towns  have  not  a  single  vote 
for  a  representative — such  as  Birmingham,  containing  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants;  Manchester,  nearly  100,000;  Leeds  50,000; 
esides  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Wolverhampton,  Halifax,  &c. 
These  facts  are  self-evident,  therefore  need  no  comment.  Let 
us  take  a  view  of  this  metropolis,  where  we  shall  see  that  a 
frreat  majority  of  its  inhabitants  have  no  vote.  Therefore  a 
Parliamentary  Reform  is  that  which,  of  all  other  things,  in  our 
opinion  is  most  deserving  the  attention  of  the  public.  As 
providence  has  kindly  furnished  men  in  every  station  with 
faculties  necessary  for  judging  of  what  concerns  themselves, 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  multitude  should  suffer  the 
few,  with  no  better  natural  intellects  than  their  own,  to  usurp 
the  important  power  of  governing  them  without  control.  The 
views  and  intentions  of  this  society  are  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  all  the  people,  as  far  as  possible.  They  certainly  are  much 
aggrieved.  Therefore  they  have  the  greatest  reason  to  stand 
up  like  men,  and  claim  their  rights  and  privileges.  And  if 
they  are  united  and  firm,  and  wjll  persevere,  who  are  they 
who  dare  oppose  them  in  their  just  demands,  with  any  hope  of 
success : " 
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With  some  verbal  re-casting,  this  preamble 
ultimately  became  the  basis  of  the  society.  Certain 
rules  and  regulations  were  drawn  up,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  association  should  be  carried  on  until 
the  members  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to 
justify  a  general  meeting  being  called  to  consider 
what  laws  and  regulations  were  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  society.  It  was  to  consist  of 
persons  who  belonged  to  the  unrepresented  part  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  No  one  was  to  be 
admitted  a  member  under  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
nor  any  who  had  not  resided  in  the  kingdom  for  at 
least  a  year.  One  penny  weekly  was  to  be  paid  by 
each  member  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  No  person 
to  be  admitted  except  under  the  recommendation 
of  a  member.  A  committee  was  to  be  chosen,  to 
correspond  with  other  societies  formed  or  forming  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  having  the  same 
views,  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  same  objects. 
Each  member's  name  and  place  of  abode  had  to  be 
entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  and  committees  had  to  be 
properly  entered  into  minute-books,  in  order  to  be 
read  at  ensuing  meetings  and  there  confirmed  or 
rejected. 

Nothing  could  be  sounder  than  this  to  begin  with. 
If  carried  out  according  to  these  plans,  the  scheme 
was  certain  of  success ;  and  the  only  danger  which 
could  threaten  such  an  association  was  that  which 
actually  overtook  it — viz.,  the  impossibility  of  exclud- 
ing, among  such  a  numerous  body,  a  certain  propor- 
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tion  of  improper  characters.  The  four  friends  met, 
and,  being  well  satisfied  with  their  consideration  of 
the  project,  resolved  to  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the 
society  on  the  following  Monday,  bringing  each  as 
many  friends  as  they  could  induce  to  come. 

After  the  day's  work  was  done,  on  Monday,  the 
25th  January,  1792,  nine  persons  met  as  appointed, 
at  the  Bell  Tavern,  Exeter  Street,  Strand.  Supper 
being  over,  conversation  ensued  upon  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  many  of  the  people  of  England 
were  reduced;  and  it  was  generally  maintained  among 
them  that  the  public  privations  were  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  want  of  a  fair  representation  in 
Parliament.  Hardy  had  prepared  a  selection  of 
extracts  from  the  different  authors  whom  he  had  been 
studying,  and  now  produced  them  to  the  company 
present.  They  were  astonished  to  find  how  far 
beyond  even  what  they  had  before  heard  was  the 
mockery  of  the  existing  representation.  Their 
confidence  in  the  urgency  of  the  matter  grew  upon 
them  ;  and  eight  out  of  the  nine  determined  at  once 
upon  beginning  operations.  Much  discussion  went 
upon  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  association — 
whether  it  should  be  called  the  Patriotic  Club, 
or  the  Reformation  Society,  <fee. — until  Hardy  pro- 
duced a  book  and  some  tickets,  upon  which  he  had 
written  LONDON  CORRESPONDING  SOCIETY.  That 
name  was  immediately  adopted  as  the  most  appro- 
priate, considering  that  the  great  object  of  the 
society  was  to  correspond  with  individuals  and 
societies  of  men  who  wished  for  a  Reform,  and  by 
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that  means  to  collect  tlie  opinions  and  the  sense  of 
the  nation.  Seeing  that  ignorance  and  prejudice 
largely  stood  in  the  way  of  remedying  the  many  de- 
fects and  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administra- 
tion, they  wished  to  have  "a  well-regulated  and 
orderly  society,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling 
that  ignorance  and  prejudice  as  far  as  possible ; " 
which  should  cause  to  sink  into  people's  minds  a 
sense  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  as  good  citizens  and 
hereditary  guardians  of  the  liberties  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  forefathers. 

For  the  present,  Hardy  was  appointed  treasurer 
and  secretary.  A  weekly  meeting  was  agreed  upon ; 
and  on  the  second  of  these  eight  more  members  joined, 
including  the  man  who  had  previously  held  back.  On 
the  next  evening,  the  society  reached  a  total  of 
twenty-five  members. 

Upon  the  third  Monday  evening,  the  following 
questions  were  proposed  for  discussion,  viz  : — 

1.  "Is    there    any  necessity  for    a    reformation   of  the 
present  state  of  the  representation  in   the  British  House  of 
Commons?" 

2.  "  "Would  there  be  any  utility  in  Parliamentary  Reform ; 
or,  in  other  words,  are  there  any  just  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  reformation  in  Parliament  will  be  of  any  essential  service  to 
the  nation  ?  " 

3. "  Have  we,  who  are  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and 
mechanics,  any  right  to  seek  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary 
Reform  ?  " 

These  questions  were  debated  during  five  successive 
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nights  of  meeting,  and  were  all  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  "  correspondence "  of  the  society  began  with 
a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bryant,  a  clergy- 
man of  Sheffield,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  This  letter,  written  upon  Hardy's  own 
responsibility,  produced  a  reply  from  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  at  Sheffield,  couched  in 
sympathetic  terms.  The  members  of  the  London 
society  became  at  once  animated  with  additional 
ardour  when  they  discovered  that  others  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  thought,  and  had  also  begun 
to  act,  in  the  same  way  as  themselves,  and  they 
unanimously  voted  thanks  to  their  secretary  for  open- 
ing so  important  a  correspondence.  A  committee  of 
six  was  then  appointed,  to  prepare  for  publication  an 
address  to  the  nation. 

By  the  end  of  March,  there  were  to  be  found 
several  persons  of  education  among  the  members ; 
and  this  address  was  the  first  serious  step  which  the 
society  undertook.  There  was  need  for  great  cir- 
cumspection, and  yet  more  need  of  devotion  and 
earnestness,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
the  reality  and  the  loyalty  of  the  society's  aims. 
Several  excellent  outlines  of  addresses  were  submitted 
by  the  committee,  but  were  not  approved ;  meanwhile, 
a  new  member  appeared  whose  spirit  and  talents 
marked  him  for  a  leader,  and  he  was  added  to  the 
committee  on  the  very  night  of  his  joining  the  society. 
His  name  was  MAURICE  MARGAROT. 

Margaret  had  been  early  initiated  in  to  politics;  for 
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his  father,  who  was  a  general  merchant  and  wine 
importer,  and  had  a  good  business  reputation,  had 
entertained  "  patriots "  in  his  house  in  the  days  of 
"  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  Margaret  had  received  a 
classical  education,  was  full  of  pleasantry  and  anec- 
dote, with  elegant  manners,  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man. He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  his  father's 
business  connections  had  furnished  him  with  oppor- 
tunities of  foreign  travel.  He  was  in  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  became  intimate 
with  some  of  its  prime  movers  ;  and  although  that 
event  caused  much  embarrassment  in  his  affairs,  he 
did  not  fail  to  rejoice  at  it.  He  had  now  reached 
middle  age,  and  threw  himself  zealously  into  the  cause 
of  Reform. 

As  a  member  of  the  new  committee,  Margarot 
tried  his  hand  at  the  special  work  before  them. 
A  short  address  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  when 
submitted  to  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  society,  was 
forthwith,  with  some  little  alteration,  adopted.  The 
question  then  arose,  who  was  to  sign  the  address1? 
It  was  a  new  kind  of  manifesto,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  what  offence  it  might  give  to  the  privileged 
classes.  One  member  after  another  objected:  some 
because  their  masters  would  discharge  them  from 
their  employment,  others  lest  they  should  lose  their 
customers  if  their  names  were  seen  attached  to  any 
proposal  for  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  Margarot 
said  that  he  had  relations  with  merchants  in  the 
city  who  were  closely  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  that,  although  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
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mote  the  objects  of  the  society  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  could  not  at  present  suffer  his  name  to 
appear.  Hardy's  objection  was,  that  he  was  himself 
such  an  obscure  individual  that  his  name  could  give 
no  consequence  to  the  publication.  He  presently  con- 
sented, however,  feeling  that  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
independent  member  of  the  society.  "  I  do  not  mean 
it  to  be  understood,"  he  says,  "  by  the  word  independent 
that  I  was  rich,  and  increased  in  worldly  goods,  and 
had  need  of  nothing — quite  the  reverse ;  I  was  then,  as 
now,  and  ever  shall  be  in  all  human  probability,  poor. 
But  I  will  confidently  state  that  I  had  an  independent 
mind,  conscious  that  I  was  doing  that  which  was 
right,  fearless  of  consequences." 

So  the  first  manifesto  of  the  Corresponding  Society 
appeared  in  the  following  terms,  being  distributed 
gratis  at  the  expense  of  the  funds  raised  by  their 
small  weekly  subscription  : — 

"  Assured  that  man,  individual  man,  may  justly  claim 
liberty  as  his  birthright,  we  naturally  conclude  that,  as  a 
member  of  society,  it  becomes  his  indispensable  duty  to 
preserve  inviolate  that  liberty  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  of  his  and  their  posterity. 

"  For,  as  in  associating,  he  gave  up  certain  of  his  rights 
in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  remainder,  and 
voluntarily  yielded  up  only  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
the  general  good,  so  he  may  not  barter  away  the  liberties 
Df  his  posterity,  nor  desert  the  common  cause  by  tamely  and 
supinely  suffering  to  be  purloined  from  the  people  of  whom  he 
makes  a  part  their  natural  and  inalienable  right  of  resistance 
to  oppression,  and  of  sharing  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
without  the  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  which  rights 
no  man  can  with  truth  call  himself  or  his  country  free. 
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"  Yet,  of  late,  the  very  men  who  have  dared  to  oppress  the 
nation  have  also  dared  to  advance  that  all  resistance  to  their 
oppression  is  illegal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fraud  or  force, 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  blind  submission,  has  withdrawn, 
and  now  withholds,  from  a  very  great  majority  of  the  tax- 
paying,  industrious,  and  useful  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
the  right  of  sharing  in  the  government  of  their  own  common- 
wealth, and  in  the  management  of  their  own  interests. 

"  The  few  who  are  now  permitted  to  elect  representatives, 
and  those  who  are  chosen  by  this  small  number  of  electors, 
disgrace  the  country  at  large  by  buying  and  selling  votes, 
by  corrupting  and  being  corrupted.  The  former  by  their 
behaviour  at  elections,  and  the  latter  by  their  conduct  in 
the  senate,  more  than  sufficiently  prove  that  the  nation  is 
unrepresented,  and  that  the  present  system  is  totally  un- 
constitutional, if  by  the  word  constitution  anything  is  meant. 

"  Housed  at  last  from  their  torpor,  and  eager  to  remedy 
the  evil,  various,  numerous,  and  respectable  societies  have 
been  formed  by  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
several  have  also  arisen  in  the  metropolis,  and  among  them 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  with  modesty  but  with 
firmness,  claim  the  attention  of  their  country  to  the  following 
resolutions : — 

"  1.  Eesolved.  That  every  individual  has  a  right  to  share 
in  the  government  of  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
unless  incapacitated. 

"  2.  Resolved.  That  nothing  but  nonage,  privation  of 
reason,  or  an  offence  against  the  general  rules  of  society  can 
incapacitate  him. 

"  3.  Eesolved.  That  it  is  no  less  the  right  than  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  government  of 
his  country;  that  the  laws,  by  being  multiplied,  do  not 
degenerate  into  oppression  ;  and  that  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  government  do  not  substitute  private  interest  for 
public  advantage. 

"4.  Eesolved.  That  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
effectually  represented  in  Parliament. 
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"  5.  Resolved.  That  in  consequence  of  a  partial,  unequal, 
and  therefore  inadequate  representation,  together  with  the 
corrupt  method  in  which  representatives  are  elected,  oppressive 
taxes,  unjust  laws,  restrictions  of  liberty,  and  wasting  of  the 
public  money  have  ensued. 

"  6.  Resolved.  That  the  only  remedy  to  those  evils  is  a 
fair,  equal,  and  impartial  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliament. 

"  7.  Resolved.  That  a  fair,  equal,  and  impartial  representa- 
tion can  never  take  place  until  all  pr.rtial  privileges  are 
abolished. 

"  8.  Resolved.  That  this  society  do  express  their  abhorrence 
of  tumult  and  violence ;  and  that,  as  they  aim  at  Reform,  not 
Anarchy,  reason,  firmness,  and  unanimity  arc  the  only  arms 
they  themselves  will  employ,  or  persuade  their  fellow-citizens 
to  exert,  against  abuse  of  power. 

' '  Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

"  T.  HARDY,  Secretary. 
"  April  2nd,  1792." 

The  publication  of  this  address  was  the  signal  for 
a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  society.  As  its 
objects  were  universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments, 
numbers  of  industrious  journeymen  and  tradesmen 
flocked  to  the  meetings.  It  was  a  common  practice 
of  unmarried  working  men  in  London  to  sup 
together  at  a  tavern,  and  converse  about  the  topics  of 
the  day  and  the  growing  hardness  of  the  times ;  and  as 
the  Corresponding  Society  became  more  widely  known, 
its  new  members  largely  consisted  of  this  class  of 
persons. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  frame  a  permanent 
constitution  for  the  society,  and  the  former  committee 
were  employed  in  drawing  up  new  laws  and  regu- 
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lations  for  its  government.  All  who  wished  to 
become  members  were  expected  to  declare  themselves 
friends  to  annual  Parliaments  and  universal  suffrage, 
and  to  promise  generally  to  assist  in  diffusing  the 
principles  of  the  society  among  their  friends.  Every 
new  member  was  obliged  to  be  introduced  by  an  old 
one,  who  vouched  for  his  moral  fitness.  Eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking  were  forbidden  during  the 
meetings,  and  110  man  in  liquor  was  permitted  to  be 
present.  Habitual  drunkenness  was  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  expulsion.  Religious  disputes  were 
to  be  rigidly  avoided.  There  was  a  general  wish  to 
repress  all  inclination  to  discuss  such  matters  as  were 
likely  to  cause  disunion  and  disloyalty. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  the  society  obliged 
them  to  devise  new  plans  for  accommodation.  A 
system  of  divisions  was  instituted,  under  which 
any  number  of  members  not  exceeding  forty-five  met 
by  themselves,  and  sent  one  of  their  number  as  a 
delegate  to  the  central  committee.  The  committee 
eventually  met  on  every  Thursday  night,  whilst 
the  meetings  of  the  divisions  could  be  held  any  other 
evening  of  the  week,  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  persons  belonging  to  them.  When  a  division 
reached  a  total  of  forty-six  members,  it  was  expected 
to  make  application  to  the  committee  for  permission 
to  separate  into  two  parts.  In  this  manner,  there 
were  soon  to  be  found  divisions  of  the  society  in 
all  parts  of  London,  communicating  weekly,  through 
the  respective  delegates,  with  the  general  committee 
which  managed  the  business  of  the  society. 
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The  London  Corresponding  Society  found,  mean- 
while, some  encouragement  from  outside.  The  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  met  at  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  and  consisted  largely  of  men  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  the  outcome  of  a  public  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster  held  on  the  20th  of  March. 
Certain  electioneering  irregularities  of  the  Right'  Hon. 
George  Rose,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  roused  the 
purists  of  Westminster,  and  they  met  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  impeaching  that  gentleman.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  many  other  Opposition  members  were 
present.  A  declaration  on  the  part  of  Francis  that  he 
at  last  saw  the  absolute  need  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  received  with  unbounded  applause  by  the  persons 
present,  and  a  proposal  was  made  that  a  society  be 
formed  to  promote  that  object.  A  few  days  after- 
wards "The  Friends  of  the  People "  came  into 
existence.  Similar  associations  speedily  sprung  up  in 
different  parts  of  London.  There  were  the  Friends 
of  the  People  in  the  Borough,  the  Friends  of  the 
People  in  Aldgate,  the  Constitutional  Whigs  and 
Friends  of  the  People,  &c.  &c.,  besides  Friends  of 
the  People  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the 
counties  of  England.  Most  of  these  associations 
were  short-lived,  for  the  plain  reason  that,  some  not 
having  clearly-defined  aims,  a  want  of  earnestness 
was  manifested.  But  the  movement  served  to  make 
it  very  obvious  that  the  ideas  of  the  ministers  of 
George  the  Third  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  nation,  and  that  the  existing  system  was  only  kept 
going  by  the  total  absence  of  anything  to  hinder 
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the  process  of  corruption.  At  this  period,  the  sale 
of  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  as  much  of  a  business 
matter  as  would  be  a  bargain  over  a  cargo  of 
potatoes  or  a  speculation  in  the  funds.  It  was  not 
even  disguised.  The  state  of  the  representation  was 
ridiculous :  out  of  44  members  sent  up  by  Cornwall, 
2  were  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  and 
the  remaining  42  had  only  453  constituents,  these 
42  seats  being  literally  the  property  of  fourteen 
persons. 

It  was  during  the  month  of  May  that  the  first 
symptoms  appeared  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
ministers  to  persecute  the  reformers.  The  fact 
that  the  associations  included  among  their  members 
persons  well  known  in  society  for  their  integrity, 
their  patriotism,  and,  it  may  be  added,  their 
worldly  possessions,  was  disregarded.  It  was  enough 
that  the  unenfranchised  were  demanding  what  they 
called  their  "rights."  This  was  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  justify  a  certain  feeling  of  alarm,  seeing  what  had 
come  of  a  similar  demand  on  the  part  of.  their  Gallic 
neighbours.  Mr.  Pitt  considered  the  times  as  so 
critical  and  dangerous  that  he  vehemently  resisted 
any  proposal  to  consider  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion. Upon  Mr.  Grey  giving  notice  of  a  motion  to 
that  effect,  he  received  a  violent  rebuke,  Mr.  Pitt 
asserting  that  it  was  not  a  time  for  experiments; 
adding  that  if  he  were  called  upon  either  to  risk 
this  dangerous  attempt,  or  to  abandon  for  ever  all 
hopes  of  Reform,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  latter  alternative.  Such  being  the  temper  of 
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ministers,  a  spirit  of  provocation  could  not  be  long 
absent  from  their  minds.  The  gauntlet  was  at  length 
thrown  down  in  the  shape  of  a  royal  proclamation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Corresponding  Society  were  much 
encouraged  by  the  formation  of  the  other  associations 
professedly  with  the  same  objects  as  their  own.  They 
now  considered  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  further 
address  to  the  nation.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  Margarot 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for  three 
months,  and  Hardy  treasurer  and  secretary  for  a  like 
period,  and  the  proposed  address  was  discussed  for 
several  evenings.  Margarot  consented  to  sign  it, 
having  overcome  his  former  objections  to  publicity ; 
it  was  therefore  issued  on  the  24th  May,  with  the 
names  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  at  foot.  This 
address  "  to  the  nation  at  large  "  was  an  amplification 
of  that  of  the  2nd  April.  It  also  recited  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  made  some  few 
telling  comparisons  between  the  former  and  the  pre- 
sent conditions  under  which  Parliaments  were  held  and 
representatives  chosen ;  and,  besides,  put  the  question 
whether  it  was  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  sit  quiet 
under  such  abuses,  "  which  have  not  only  increased, 
but  are  at  this  moment  increasing,  and  which  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  remedied  without  delay." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  public  declara- 
tions were  almost  identical  in  their  general  terms 
with  those  which  had  been  made  during  the  quieter 
years  of  1 780 — 1 785.  Hardy  makes  pathetic  reference 
to  the  altered  state  of  things.  He  points  out  that 
the  Yorkshire  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
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had  formerly  pledged  themselves  to  come  forward 
again,  as  soon  as  the  people  would  second  them ;  yet 
now  they  held  aloof.  The  two  classes  were  strangers 
to  each  other.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  strenuous 
for  Reform  now  joined  the  alarmists.  They  had  paved 
the  way  for  the  present  popular  movement,  by  dis- 
seminating political  information,  and  now  permitted 
their  followers  among  the  people  to  be  calumniated 
under  the  names  of  Republicans  and  Levellers. 

The  pamphleteering  of  the  day  had  much  to  do 
with  the  great  scare.  Numbers  of  lively  tracts  issued 
from,  the  press  during  the  spring  of  this  year,  many 
of  which  were  pointed  at  particular  persons,  and  roused 
individual  anger.  The  notorious  favouritism  of  the 
king,  whose  hearty  likes  and  dislikes  were  governed 
by  the  most  vulgar  partisanship,  was  a  fertile  theme 
for  satire ;  and  the  lucky  recipients  of  his  favours 
had  to  endure  all  the  taunts  and  imputations  which 
ingenious  malice  or  deserved  reprobation  could  invent. 
But,  alongside  of  the  lampoons,  there  appeared  con- 
tinuous appeals  for  Reform  and  disquisitions  on  the 
art  of  government. 

In  February,  1792,  Mr.  Paine  produced  the  second 
part  of  "  Rights  of  Man ;  combining  Principle  and 
Practice."  This  was  the  crowning  offence  of  the 
advocates  of  Reform.  Undeterred  by  threats  and 
by  calumny,  and  unmoved  by  a  mock  "Life"  of 
himself  prepared  under  ministerial  sanction,  Paine 
proceeded  with  his  arguments.  He  dealt  vigorously 
with  the  old  superstitions  as  to  a  hereditary  right  to 
govern;  which  inheritance,  he  maintained,  was  to 
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inherit  the  people  as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds.  He 
sketched  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  new  American 
constitution,  which  had  been  successful  because  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  good  sense  and  interests  of 
the  country.  The  burden  of  his  book  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Europe. 
That  improvement  involved  the  cessation  of  useless 
wars,  the  free  development  of  commerce,  provision 
for  the  poor  and  the  aged,  economy  in  administration, 
and  equal  representation  as  the  basis  of  government. 
All  these  benevolent  notions  would  probably  have 
been  received  with  the  usual  indifference;  as  it  was 
they  were  so  much  mixed  up  with  considerations 
of  the  conspicuous  failure  of  all  monarchies  to  do 
justice  to  human  aspirations,  and  with  violent  sar- 
casms upon  "  George,"  "  Louis,"  and  Mr.  Burke, 
that  the  book  was  looked  on  by  the  privileged  classes 
as  out  of  the  region  of  discussion.  In  the  language 
of  the  period,  it  was  described  as  a  libel  on  the 
constitution. 

Whatever  the  feelings  of  the  upper  classes 
toward  Mr.  Paine,  it  is  certain  that  his  new  pamphlet 
was  read  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  a  very 
great  number  of  the  thinking  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Few  political  works,  if  any,  ever  reached  so  great  popu- 
larity. Although  very  cheap  editions  were  printed, 
and  distributed  in  vast  numbers  by  the  societies, 
it  appears  that  Paine  was  in  a  position  to  offer,  in 
the  summer  of  1792,  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  being 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  "  Eights  of  Man."  Paine 
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seems  hardly  to  have  anticipated  the  effect  which 
followed  its  publication.  In  his  preface  to  the  second 
part  he  distinctly  places  himself  in  controversy  with 
Mr.  Burke,  with  whom  he  had  had  familiar  and 
friendly  intercourse  before  the  divergence  of  their 
opinions  upon  the  French  Revolution ;  and,  towards 
the  conclusion,  these  words  attest  the  benevolence 
of  his  motives  : — 

"  Why  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  great  Father  of  all 
is  pleased  with  variety  of  devotion ;  and  that  the  greatest 
offence  we  can  act  is  that  by  which  we  seek  to  torment  and 
render  each  other  miserable  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  what  I  am  now  doing,  with  an  endeavour  to 
conciliate  mankind,  to  render  their  condition  happy,  to  unite 
nations  that  have  hitherto  been  enemies,  and  to  extirpate  the 
horrid  practice  of  war,  and  break  the  chains  of  slavery  and 
oppression,  is  acceptable  in  his  sight;  and  being  the  best 
service  I  can  perform,  I  act  it  chearfully." 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Paine  was  lodging  in  the  house 
of  Rickman,  the  bookseller.  His  life  is  described 
by  the  latter  as  a  quiet  round  of  philosophical  leisure 
and  enjoyment.  Among  his  friends  and  associates 
were  Home  Tooke,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Towers,  Romney 
the  painter,  Joel  Barlow,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and 
the  French  and  American  ambassadors.  He  was 
full  of  information,  entertainment,  and  anecdote, 
and  a  most  agreeable  acquaintance.  And  yet  a 
Government  clerk  was  paid  the  sum  of  £500  for 
producing  a  calumnious  "  Life  "  of  the  man  :  one  of 
the  most  disgusting  libels  to  which  the  printing-press 
has  ever  been  prostituted. 
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The   Constitutional   Society   at    once    set    about 
assisting  the  publication  of   "  Rights  of  Man,   Part 
Second."      The    Manchester    Constitutional    Society 
"congratulated  their  country  "'  on  the  influence  exer- 
cised by   Mr.   Paine's   works.      Their   resolutions  to 
this  effect  were  published  in  the  daily  papers,   and 
nothing  was  done  in  a  corner.     Every  action  of   the 
numerous    associations    was    in    harmony   with    the 
growing  spirit  of  freedom,  and  with  the  special  object 
of  an  adequate   reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people.      But  all  this  was  false  enthusiasm  in  the 
eyes  of  Pitt  and  Dundas.     Urged  on  by  their  sup- 
porters in  and  out  of  Parliament,  ministers  kept  up 
an  attitude  of  alarm,  seeing  nothing  in  these  popular 
movements  but  a  determination  to  destroy.     A  great 
transformation  was  going  on  in  the  world  which  they 
could  not  understand.     The  people  of  England  were 
rejoicing  that  Europe  had  begun  to  break  loose  from 
feudalism,  but  they  were  persistently  misrepresented 
as  wanting  to  break  loose  from  order.     "  Order  and 
our  Holy  Religion"  became  the  watchword  of  the  pen- 
sioners, the  pluralists,  and  the  numberless  Government 
parasites  of  the  day. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  glorious  inconsistency  of 
human  affairs,  those  who  bawl  the  loudest  are  not 
unfrequently  the  least  worthy  of  notice.  In.  the 
present  case,  the  only  interruption  to  public  order 
and  tranquility  had  been  the  work  of  Church-and-State 
people.  It  is  needless  to  relate  over  again  the  story 
of  the  Birmingham  riot,  in  the  summer  of  1791 ; 
how  the  residences  and  the  chapels  of  the  dissenters 
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were,  during  a  space  of  four  days,  given  over  to  sack 
to  the  cry  of  "  Church  and  King  ;  "  how  Dr.  Priestley 
and  his  family  barely  escaped  with  their  lives ;  and 
how  helpless  were  the  magistrates  when  confronted 
by  that  anarchy.  But  we  must  not  let  it  escape 
our  recollection,  in  the  course  of  this  story,  that 
the  one  public  disturbance  which  signalised  these 
years  proceeded  from  that  same  ultra-loyalism  which 
now  attempted  to  defame  and  coerce  the  Reformers. 

The  royal  proclamation  which  was  now  put 
forth  is  a  very  comical  document.  There  is  something 
truly  ridiculous  in  the  appeal  to  "  our  loving  subjects" 
to  consider  their  ways ;  to  suppress  and  prevent  all 
riots,  tumults,  disorders,  &c.  &c.  "  Our  loving 
subjects  "  refused,  however,  to  be  coaxed  and  wheedled 
i  uto  stultifying  themselves.  It  is  true,  the  magistrates 
pat  themselves  on  the  alert,  and  many  rotten  cor- 
porations sent  up  loyal  addresses  to  the  king,  thanking 
him  for  his  kind  consideration  of  the  public  infirmities ; 
whilst  the  weak  and  the  ignorant  generally  felt  all 
the  terrors  of  incipient  anarchy.  But  the  associators 
failed  to  see  in  the  proclamation  anything  else  but 
a  refusal  to  listen  to  their  just  demands.  Paine 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to 
Dundas's  virulent  attack  upon  him  during  the  debate 
on  the  proclamation ;  maintaining  the  morality  and 
rectitude  of  his  principles,  whereupon  the  Consti- 
tutional Society  reprinted  the  letter  and  distributed 
it  all  over  the  country.  As  for  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society,  it  is  clear  that  they  considered 
themselves  in  conflict  only  with  the  opponents  of 
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Parliamentary  Reform.  The  innocence  of  their  motives 
is  manifest,  for  example,  in  a  communication  made 
to  the  Constitutional  Society,  dated  31st  May,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  His  Majesty's  proclamation  next  engages  our  notice. 
After  reading  it  with  great  attention,  we  discard  an  idea 
thrown  out  by  some,  that  it  had  been  drawn  up  and  sent 
forth,  at  this  juncture,  with  a  view  of  raising  unfavourable 
prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  Mr.  Paine  or 
his  works,  now  under  a  prosecution:  inasmuch  as  such  an 
attempt,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  not  only  bear  malice  on 
the  face  of  it,  but  would  likewise  be  a  most  daring  violation 
of  the  laws.  We  are  more  willing  to  discover  therein  his 
Majesty's  great  goodness  of  heart  and  paternal  care,  antici- 
pating our  warmest  wishes,  giving  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  our  different  societies,  and  holding  forth  the  same  strong 
desire  with  us  of  abiding  by  the  constitution  in  its  pure  and 
uncorrupt  state  ;  of  securing  the  public  peace  and  prosperity ; 
of  preserving  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  both  religious  and  civil,  and  seeming,  in  fact,  to 
encourage  them  under  the  most  serious  consideration  of  their 
own  welfare  and  that  of  their  posterity ;  to  join  us,  and 
unite  their  endeavours  with  ours  in  guarding  against  all 
attempts  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  wholesome  and  regular 
government,  and  to  discourage  and  repress,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  all  proceedings  tending  to  produce  riots  and 
tumults." 

The  Constitutional  Society  held  a  loftier  tone. 
They  resolved  that  the  proclamation  was  needless : 
"for  if  the  people  are  happy,  they  need  not  the 
information ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  not  a 
proclamation  that  will  make  them  believe  it ; "  also, 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  associate  for  their 
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common  good  ;  that  the  scandals  of  the  day,  viz., 
the  enormous  debt,  the  grievous  amount  of  taxation,, 
the  rottenness  of  the  representation,  menacing  arma- 
ments and  proclamations  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
and  the  notorious  partiality  of  the  judges,  made  it 
their  duty,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  obtain 
a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people  as  the  only 
security  for  their  rights,  liberties,  and  property. 
And  they  published  their  resolutions  in  the  daily 
papers. 

The  ministry,  however,  felt  their  hands  much 
strengthened.  Some  few  members  of  the  Opposition 
condemned  the  proclamation  with  considerable  warmth, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  impute  sinister  motives  to  its 
framers.  The  Lords  protested  against  it.  But  the  re- 
sult of  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the  king  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  support  ministers  in  any  arbi- 
trary measures  which  they  might  think  fit  to  pursue. 
Formal  prosecutions  were  commenced  against  Paine 
and  others,  whilst  the  London  and  country  justices  at 
once  proceeded  in  their  "  diligent  enquiry  " — in  other 
words,  sent  round  spies  to  the  debating  clubs,  and 
bullied  the  tavern-keepers  into  shutting  out  the 
associators  and  their  friends. 
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CHAPTER  JIL 

Development  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society — Sympathetic 
Addresses  made  to  the  French  Convention — Further  Alarms 
— John  Reeves — "Association  for  Preserving  Liberty  and 
Property  against  Republicans  and  Levellers  " — Pamphleteering 
— Persecution  of  the  Reformers. 

THE  "Friends  of  the  People  " — a  Whiggish  association 
which  had  begun  with  much  fervour,  and  gave  the 
lead  to  many  similar  local  associations — gradually 
became  half -hearted  in  its  efforts.  Many  of  its 
members,  however,  including  lawyers  and  other  men 
of  education,  joined  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 
John  Thelwall  was  one  of  these.  He  attached  himself 
to  it  most  zealously,  perceiving  (as  he  says)  that  it  was 
a  body  of  good  principles.  Lord  Daer,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  became  a  very  active  member,  and  on 
account  of  his  public  part  with  the  Reformers  His 
Majesty  presently  announced  that  he  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services. 

These  accessions  were  a  further  source  of  en- 
couragement to  the  society.  But  the  committee  were 
very  scrupulous  concerning  the  admission  of  men  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life.  Such  persons  were  not 
suffered  to  contribute  larger  sums  to  the  funds  of  the 
society  than  other  members.  They  were  quietly  told 
that  the  society  had  money  sufficient  for  all  necessary 
purposes — viz.,  for  printing,  postage,  and  stationery. 
When  Lord  Daer  became  a  member,  there  seemed  to 
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be  a  wish  on  the  part  of  some  that  he  should  be 
chairman ;  but  Hardy  successfully  resisted  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  a  party 
business,  and  might  tend  to  destroy  self-reliance  and 
any  desire  to  act  for  themselves.  No  man,  he  said, 
was  better  pleased  than  himself  at  Lord  Daer 
becoming  a  member,  but  he  was  quite  persuaded  that 
he  did  not  enter  the  society  with  a  view  to  gaining 
an  influence  which  he  did  not  merit. 

All  the  business  of  the  society  was  done  without 
remuneration,  each  member,  according  to  his  ability 
or  convenience,  taking  a  share  of  duty.  Every  three 
months  new  officers  were  elected  by  ballot,  the  old 
ones  frequently  being  re-choseii.  There  was  a  uniform 
rule  by  which  all  members  were  admitted,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor.  The  three  following  questions  were  pro- 
posed to  them,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  their 
names  and  residences  were  registered  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  : — 

"1.  Are  you  convinced  that  the  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion of  this  country  is  at  present  inadequate  and  imperfect  ? 

"  2.  Are  you  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  welfare  of 
these  kingdoms  requires  that  every  person  of  adult  years, 
in  possession  of  his  reason  and  not  incapacitated  by  crimes, 
should  have  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament  ? 

"  3.  Will  you  endeavour  by  all  justifiable  means  to  promote 
such  reformation  in  Parliament  ?  " 

The  business  of  the  weekly  meetings  was  at  last 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  simple  matter  of  writing 
tickets,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  printed 
form.  Hardy  produced  one  for  the  consideration  of 
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the  committee,  with  a  motto,  "  UNITE,  PERSEVERE, 
BE  FREE."  Margaret  at  first  objected  to  this,  as  liable 
to  be  construed  to  their  injury,  as,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  eventually  was  construed.  The  motto  was,  how- 
ever, adopted. 

The  society  soon  began  to  be  more  particular 
about  the  admission  of  people  into  the  division 
meetings.  Improper  persons  would  sometimes  intrude, 
endeavouring  to  disturb  their  harmony  by  noisy  and 
violent  declamation,  with  a  view  to  throwing  them 
into  confusion  and  disorder.  The  method  adopted, 
in  the  endeavour  to  counteract  these  designs,  was 
this  :  in  each  of  the  divisions  a  new  chairman  was 
appointed,  by  show  of  hands ;  and  the  next  meet- 
ing-night the  former  chairman  resigned  and  became 
door-keeper.  It  was  not  deemed  any  degradation 
to  the  man  who  had  filled  the  station  of  President 
to  stoop  to  take  upon  himself  the  lowest  office  in 
the  society,  when  it  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  promoting  and  securing  happiness,  order,  and 
tranquillity.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  society's 
career,  "  improper  persons "  gained  admission.  It 
was  afterwards  stated,  during  Hardy's  trial,  that 
he  probably  had  a  spy  at  his  elbow  whenever  he 
attended  his  division  meeting.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  months,  spies  actually  succeeded  in  becoming 
delegates  to  the  general  committee. 

Hardy's  division  was  No.  2,  and  met,  for  some 
time,  at  the  "  Bell "  Tavern,  in  Exeter  Street.  The 
landlord  of  this  house,  having  become  alarmed  at  some 
magisterial  threats,  was  obliged  to  turn  them  out,  and 
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they  removed  to  the  "  Unicorn,"  in  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  Soon  after  thev  had  come  to  this 
house,  several  of  the  Bow  Street  runners  were  admitted 
as  members,  and  being  at  length  recognised  there 
was  like  to  be  a  serious  disturbance ;  for,  on  their 
denial  that  they  were  constables,  in  face  of  positive 
testimony,  there  was  some  inclination  shown  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  room  by  force.  There  is  a  story 
among  Hardy's  papers,  belonging  to  the  summer  or 
the  autumn  of  1792,  which  demonstrates  the  very 
trying  position  in  which  the  members  of  the  society 
found  themselves  :  Sir  Samson  Knight,  the  acting 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  having  sent  for  the  land- 
lords of  two  of  the  taverns  where  the  society  met  (one 
of  them  the  "Unicorn"),  examined  them  respecting 
the  society.  What  sort  of  people  were  they  1  How 
did  they  behave  themselves  ?  What  was  their  object? 
The  answer  was  that  they  were  chiefly  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers — that  their  conduct  was  orderly  and 
peaceable,  and  their  conversation  was  about  a  reform 
in  Parliament^-that  they  were  good  customers,  paid 
for  what  they  had,  and  parted  in  regular  hours.  The 
magistrate  appeared  tolerably  satisfied  with  this 
account  of  their  character  and  proceedings  •  and  he 
added  that  if  that  was  all  the  society  wanted,  he 
was  one  of  them,  for  there  was  great  need  for  a 
reformation  in  Parliament.  But  he  said  that  he 
had  been  very  differently  informed,  by  persons  whom 
he  had  sent  on  purpose  to  the  sign  of  the  "  Unicorn," 
to  be  admitted  members,  with  no  other  view  but 
to  get  information  of  their  proceedings.  After  this 
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incident,  matters  went  forward  smoothly  enough. 
There  was  less  molestation  from  interlopers ;  and 
publicans  began  to  invite  divisions  of  the  society 
to  meet  at  their  houses.  The  society  cbntinued  to 
increase,  and  Hardy  estimates  the  numbers  enrolled 
by  October  or  November,  1792,  as  at  least  20,000  : 
a  number,  he  naively  remarks,  "far  exceeding  the 
whole  body  of  the  electors  who  choose  a  majority 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

During  June  and  July,  the  two  leading  associations 
in  London  had  begun  to  make  common  cause  with  one 
another.  Six  prominent  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  were  elected  into  the  Constitutional  Society,  as 
associated  members. 

The  Corresponding  Society  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
public  dinner  and  demonstration,  to  be  held  on  the  14th 
of  July ;  but  it  was  given  up  for  the  present.  They 
contented  themselves  with  a  third  address,  "To  the 
Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  a 
Parliamentary  Reform."  It  is  needless  to  reproduce 
it  here,  seeing  that  it  was  but  a  recapitulation  of 
the  sentiments  now  familiar  to  their  minds.  It  is 
dated  August  6th,  and  was  distributed,  as  usual, 
among  all  the  societies  engaged  in  a  similar  cause. 

The  correspondence  with  the  provincial  associa- 
tions now  begins  to  acquire  greater  activity.  The 
Manchester  Constitutional  Society  is  informed,  in 
a  letter  of  the  4th  September,  that  people  are 
overcoming  their  prejudices  and  beginning  to  see 
the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  Stock- 
port  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Universal  Peace  and 
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of  the  Rights  of  Man  join  hands  with  them,  but  are 
disposed  to  hint  that  the  Corresponding  Society  does 
not  quite  rise  to  the  occasion;  they  think  that  if 
their  grievances  are  to  be  listened  to,  and  their 
objects  are  to  be  attained,  there  should  be  a  con- 
vention of  the  people.  To  the  Norwich  Society  for 
Political  Information,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
whether  their  private  design  is  to  rip  up  monarchy 
by  the  roots,  Margaret  writes  that  their  principal 
object  is  "annual  parliaments,"  as  the  groundwork 
of  every  necessary  reform ;  "  to  this  they  steadily 
adhere,  and  turn  themselves  neither  to  the  right 
nor  >to  the  left,  to  follow  any  other  plan  whatever, 
the  rules  and  orders  of  their  society  being  so  plain 
and  easy  that  if  they  can  get  a  majority  of  the 
nation  to  act  as  they  do,  the  proposed  reform  will 
effect  itself  ....  they  are  friends  to  peace,  not 
anarchy,  and  well-wishers  to  the  rights  of  man." 

At  the  end  of  November  a  crisis  occurred  in  the 
affairs  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society — the 
first  omen  of  the  perils  which  awaited  them.  By  a 
letter  to  the  French  National  Convention  the  society 
foolishly  played  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  The 
"  friends  of  liberty  "  were,  at  this  period,  shocked  and 
indignant  at  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
wherein  he  threatened  to  march  to  Paris,  sword  in 
hand,  to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  and  make  desolate  the 
country  wherever  he  went ;  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  addresses  and  promises  of  assistance  to  the 
Convention.  All  the  divisions  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and  the 
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committee  then  communicated  with  other  societies, 
requesting  their  concurrence.  In  the  end,  the  Sheffield 
Society  sent  an  address  of  their  own,  while  the  Edin- 
burgh Friends  of  the  People  declined  to  adopt  the  idea 
at  all  The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information 
warmly  approved  the  address  submitted  to  them, 
but  superseded  it  by  one  prepared  by  their  own 
committee. 

The  Corresponding  Society's  address  was  written 
by  Margarot.  After  being  neatly  engrossed,  it  was 
transmitted  by  the  hands  of  M.  Chauvelin,  who  was 
then  ambassador  in  London ;  and  being  read  in  the  Con- 
vention, was  received  with  great  applause,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  officially  sent  to  all  the  eighty-four 
departments,  and  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
It  was  published  in  the  French  newspapers,  and  even- 
tually appeared  in  those  of  London. 

"  Address  to  the  French  National  Convention  from  the  following 
Societies  united  in  one  common  cause,  viz.,  the  obtaining  a  fair, 
general,  and  impartial  representation  in  Parliament. 

"^Manchester  Constitutional  Society. — Thos.  Walker,  President. 

Sam.  Jackson,  Secretary. 

"  Manchester  Reformation  Society. — John  Stacey,  Secretary. 
"  Norwich  Revolution  Society. — Thos.  Goff,  President. 

John  Cozens,  Secretary. 

«  London  Constitutional  Whigs  j  G^  pull      Chairman, 
Independent  andFnends  of    James  K     Qecret 
the  People.  > 

"  Authorized  by  our  united  brethren  above  named,  we  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  for  them  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves thus  address  you : 

"FRENCHMEN, — While  foreign  robbers  are  ravaging  your 
territories  under  the  specious  pretext 'of  Justice ;  Cruelty  and 
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Desolation  leading  oh  their  van,  Perfidy  with  Treachery 
bringing  up  their  rear,  yet  Mercy  and  Friendship  impudently 
held  forth  to  the  world  as  the  sole  motives  of  their  incursions, 
— the  oppressed  part  of  mankind  forgetting,  for  a  while,  their 
own  sufferings,  feel  only  for  yours,  and  with  an  anxious  eye 
watch  the  event,  fervently  supplicating  the  Almighty  Euler 
of  the  universe  to  be  favourable  to  your  cause,  so  intimately 
blended  with  their  own. 

"  Frowned  upon  by  an  oppressive  system  of  control,  whose 
gradual  but  continued  encroachments  have  deprived  this 
nation  of  nearly  all  its  boasted  liberty,  and  brought  us  almost 
to  that  abject  state  of  slavery  from  which  you  have  so 
emerged,  5,000  British  citizens,  indignant,  manfully  step  forth 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  opprobrium  brought  upon  it 
by  the  supine  conduct  of  those  in  power.  They  conceive  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  Britons  to  countenance  and  assist  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  the  champions  of  human  happiness,  and  to 
swear  to  a  nation,  proceeding  on  the  plan  you  have  adopted,  an 
inviolable  Friendship.  Sacred  from  this  day  be  that  Friendship 
between  us  !  And  may  vengeance  to  the  uttermost  overtake 
the  man  who  hereafter  shall  attempt  to  cause  a  rupture. 

"  Though  we  appear  so  few  at  present,  be  assured,  French- 
men, that  our  number  encreases  daily :  it  is  true  that  the 
stern  uplifted  arm  of  authority  at  present  keeps  back  the 
timid, — that  busily  circulated  impostors  hourly  mislead  the 
credulous,  and  that  court  intimacy  with  avowed  Traitors  has 
some  effect  on  the  unwary,  and  on  the  ambitious.  But  with 
certainty  we  can  inform  you,  Friends  and  Freemen,  that 
information  makes  a  rapid  progress  among  us.  Curiosity  has 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind ;  the  conjoint  reign  of 
Ignorance  and  Despotism  passes  away.  Men  now  ask  each 
t>ther,  What  is  Freedom  ?  What  are  our  rights  ?  Frenchmen, 
you  are  already  free,  and  Britons  are  preparing  to  become  so  ! 

"  Casting  far  from  us  the  criminal  prejudices  artfully 
inculcated  by  evil-minded  men  and  wily  courtiers,  we,  instead 
of  natural  enemies,  at  length  discover  in  Frenchmen  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  world,  and  our  brethren  by  the  same 
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heavenly  Father,  who  created  us  for  the  purpose  of  loving  and 
mutually  assisting  each  other ;  but  not  to  hate,  and  to  be  ever 
ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  at  the  command  of  weak  or 
ambitious  kings  and  corrupt  ministers. 

"  Seeking  our  real  enemies,  we  find  them  in  our  bosoms ; 
we  feel  ourselves  inwardly  torn  by,  and  ever  the  victims  of,  a 
restless,  all-consuming  aristocracy,  hitherto  the  bane  of  every 
nation  under  the  sun !  Wisely  have  you  acted  in  expelling  it 
from  France. 

' '  Warm  as  are  our  wishes  for  your  success,  eager  as  we 
are  to  behold  Freedom  triumphant,  and  man  everywhere 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  just  rights,  a  sense  of  our 
duty  as  orderly  citizens  forbids  our  flying  in  arms  to  your 
assistance  ;  our  government  has  pledged  the  national  faith  to 
remain  neutral  in  a  struggle  of  Liberty  against  Despotism. 
Britons  remain  neutral !  O  shame !  But  we  have  entrusted  our 
King  with  discretionary  powers  ;  we  therefore  must  obey  ;  our 
hands  are  bound,  but  our  hearts  are  free,  and  they  are  with 
you. 

"  Let  German  Despots  act  as  they  please.  We  shall  rejoice 
at  their  fall,  compassionating,  however,  their  enslaved  subjects. 
We  hope  this  tyranny  of  their  masters  will  prove  the  means  of 
reinstating  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  Rights  and  Liberties 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

"  With  unconcern,  therefore,  we  view  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
join  his  troops  to  traitors  and  robbers  ;  but  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  will  do  well  to  remember  that  this  country  is  not 
Hanover.  Should  ho  forget  this  distinction,  wo  will  not. 

"While  you  enjoy  the  envied  glory  of  being  the  unaided 
defenders  of  Freedom,  we  fondly  anticipate,  in  idea,  the 
blessings  mankind  will  enjoy ;  if  you  succeed,  as  wo  ardent ly 
wish,  the  Triple  Alliance  (not  of  crowns,  but)  of  the  people 
of  America,  France,  and  Britain,  will  give  freedom  to  Europe, 
and  peace  to  the  whole  world.  Dear  Friends,  you  combat 
for  the  advantage  of  the  human  race.  How  well  purchased 
will  be,  though  at  the  expense  of  much  blood,  the  glorious, 
the  unprecedented  privilege  of  saying,  Mankind  is  free ! 
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Tyrants    and   tyranny  are  no  more!    peace  reigns  on    the 
earth !    And  this  is  the  work  of  Frenchmen. 

"  The  desire  of  having  the  concurrence  of  different  country 
societies  to  this  address  has  occasioned  a  month's  delay  in 
presenting  it.  Success  unparalleled  has  now  attended  your 
arms.  "We  congratulate  you  thereon;  that  success  has  re- 
moved your  anxiety,  but  it  has  no  other  ways  influenced  our 
sentiments  in  your  behalf.  Remember,  Frenchmen,  that 
although  this  testimony  of  Friendship  now  reaches  your 
assembly,  it  bears  date  the  27th  of  September,  1792. 

"  (Signed  by  order) 

"  MAURICE  MARGAROT,  President. 
"  THOMAS  HARDY,  Secretary" 

The  address  of  the  Constitutional  Society  is  a 
somewhat  calmer  document  than  the  above,  though 
not  less  animated  and  earnest.  A  special  embassy 
was  sent  with  it  to  Paris,  in  the  persons  of  Joel 
Barlow  and  John  Frost,  who  forthwith  presented 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  on  the  28th 
November,  and  were  received  with  universal  applause. 
The  kiss  of  fraternity  was  exchanged  with  the 
President.  In  reporting  their  reception,  they  describe 
the  scene  as  one  that  stirred  up  every  feeling  of 
humanity  :  "It  gave  rise  to  reflections  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  men  in  any  other  circum- 
stance of  life ;  it  was  the  reconciliation  of  brothers, 
who  had  long  been  excited  to  a  mortal  enmity  by 
misunderstanding  and  mutual  imposition."  It  will 
be  as  well  to  have  the  account  of  this  embassy  in 
full,  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  exact  enormity 
of  the  crime.  This  occurrence  was,  in  fact,  made  a 
leading  excuse  for  the  subsequent  persecutions.  It 
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must  be  said  that  it  was  ill-advised  ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  document  that  there  was  nothing  uttered 
which  was  not  justifiable  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
hoped  more  of  the  times  than  was  then  expedient. 

"  At  the  Bar  of  the  Convention,  November  28. 

"CITIZENS  OF  FRANCE, — We  are  deputed  from  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information  in  London,  to  present  to  you 
their  congratulations  on  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  This  society 
had  laboured  long  in  the  cause,  with  little  prospect  of  success, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  your  revolution.  Conceive 
then  their  exultations  of  gratitude,  when  by  the  astonishing 
efforts  of  your  nation  they  behold  the  reign  of  reason  acquiring 
an  extension  and  solidity,  which  promise  to  reward  the  labours 
of  all  good  men,  by  securing  the  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Innumerable  societies  of  a  similar  nature  are 
now  forming  in  every  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
They  excite  a  spirit  of  universal  enquiry  into  the  complicated 
abuses  of  government,  and  the  simple  means  of  reform. 

"  After  the  example  which  France  has  given,  the  science 
of  revolutions  will  be  rendered  easy,  and  the  progress  of  reason 
will  be  rapid.  It  would  not  be  strange  if,  at  a  period  far 
short  of  what  we  should  venture  to  predict,  addresses  of 
solicitation  should  cross  the  seas  to  a  National  Convention 
in  England." 

"  The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  in  London, 
to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 

"SERVANTS  OF  A  SOVEREIGN  PEOPLE,  AND  BENEFACTORS  OF 

MANKIND, 

"  We  rejoice  that  your  revolution  has  arrived  at  that  point 
of  perfection  which  will  permit  us  to  address  you  by  this  title ; 
it  is  the  only  one  that  can  accord  with  the  character  for  true 
legislators.  Every  successive  epoch  in  your  affairs  has  added 
something  to  the  triumphs  of  liberty ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
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of  the  10th  of  August  has  finally  prepared  the  way  for  a  con- 
stitution, which  we  trust  you  will  establish  on  the  basis  of 
reason  and  nature. 

"  Considering  the  mass  of  delusion  accumulated  on  man- 
kind, to  obscure  their  understandings,  you  cannot  be  astonished 
at  the  opposition  you  have  met  both  from  tyrants  and  slaves. 
The  instrument  used  against  you  by  each  of  these  classes  is 
the  same ;  for,  in  the  genealogy  of  human  miseries,  ignorance 
is  at  once  the  parent  of  oppression,  and  the  child  of  sub- 
mission. 

"  The  events  of  every  day  are  proving  that  your  cause  is 
cherished  by  the  people  in  all  your  continental  vicinity ; 
that  a  majority  of  each  of  those  nations  are  your  real  friends, 
whose  governments  have  tutored  them  into  apparent  foes, 
and  that  they  only  wait  to  be  delivered  by  your  arms  from 
the  dreaded  necessity  of  fighting  against  them. 

"  The  condition  of  England  is  less  to  be  deplored ;  here 
the  hand  of  oppression  has  not  yet  ventured  completely  to 
ravish  the  pen  from  us,  nor  openly  to  point  the  sword  at  you. 
From  bosoms  burning  with  ardour  in  your  cause,  we  tender 
you  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  full  extent  of  its  progress 
and  success.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sacred  cause ;  we  cherish  it 
as  the  pledge  of  your  happiness,  our  natural  and  nearest 
friends ;  and  we  rely  upon  it  as  the  bond  of  fraternal  union 
to  the  human  race,  in  which  union  our  own  nation  will  surely 
be  one  of  the  first  to  concur. 

"  Our  government  has  still  the  power,  and  perhaps  the 
inclination,  to  employ  hirelings  to  contradict  us ;  but  it  is  our 
real  opinion  that  we  now  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  English  nation.  The  people  here  are  wearied 
with  imposture,  and  worn  out  with  war ;  they  have  learned  to 
reflect  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the  offspring  of 
unnatural  combinations  in  society  as  relative  to  systems  of 
government,  not  the  result  of  the  natural  temper  of  nations  as 
relative  to  each  other's  happiness. 

"  Go  on,  legislators,  in  the  work  of  human  happiness  ;  the 
benefits  will  in  part  be  oura,  but  the  glory  shall  be  all  your 
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own.  It  is  the  reward  of  your  perseverance,  it  is  the  prize  of 
virtue.  The  sparks  of  liberty  preserved  in  England  for  ages, 
like  the  coruscations  of  the  northern  Aurora,  served  but  to 
show  the  darkness  visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  lustre  of 
the  American  Republic,  like  an  effulgent  morning,  arose  with 
increasing  vigour,  but  still  too  distant  to  enlighten  our 
hemisphere,  till  the  splendour  of  the  French  Revolution  burst 
forth  upon  the  nations  in  the  full  fervour  of  a  meridian  sun 
and  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  the  European  world,  the  practical 
result  of  principles  which  philosophy  had  sought  in  the  shade 
of  speculation,  and  which  experience  must  everywhere  confirm. 
It  dispels  the  clouds  of  prejudice  from  all  people,  reveals 
the  secrets  of  all  despotism,  and  creates  a  new  character -in 
man. 

"  In  this  career  of  improvement  your  example  will  be 
Boon  followed,  for  nations,  rising  from  their  lethargy,  will 
reclaim  the  rights  of  man  with  a  voice  which  man  cannot 
resist. 

"  (Signed  by  order  of  the  Society) 

"  SEMPILL,  Chairman.     • 
"D.  ADAMS,  Secretary" 


"  We  are  also  commissioned  to  inform  the  Convention  that 
the  Society  which  wo  represent  has  sent  to  the  soldiers  of 
liberty  a  patriotic  donation  of  one  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  which 
has  by  this  time  arrived  at  Calais,  and  the  Society  will  continue 
sending  a  thousand  pair  a  week  for  at  loast  six  weeks  to  come. 
We  only  wish  to  know  to  whose  care  they  ought  to  be 
addressed. 

"  JOEL  BARLOW. 

"  JOHN  FROST. 
"Paris,  Nov.  2S*A,  1792." 


The  President's  Answer. 

"Brave  children  of  a  nation  which  has  given  lustre* to 
the  two  worlds,  and  great  examples  to  the  universe,  you 
have  addressed  us  with  something  more  than  good  wishes 
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since  the  condition  of  our  warriors  has  excited  your  solicitude. 
The  defenders  of  our  liberty  will  one  day  be  the  supporters  of 
your  own.  You  command  our  esteem,  you  will  accept  our 
gratitude.  The  sons  of  liberty  through  the  world  will  never 
forget  their  obligations  to  the  English  nation. 

"The  shades  of  Pym,  of  Hampden,  and  of  Sydney  are 
hovering  over  your  heads,  and  the  moment  cannot  be 
distant  when  the  people  of  France  will  offer  their  congratula- 
tions to  a  National  Convention  in  England.  Too  long  has  the 
torch  of  discord  enflamed  the  English  and  the  French,  while 
the  ambition  of  kings,  fomenting  national  aversions,  com- 
pelled them  to  forget  that  nature  has  produced  none  but 
brothers. 

"  Your  islands,  it  is  said,  were  severed  from  the  continent 
by  a  great  convulsion  of  the  globe,  but  liberty  established 
on  the  two  shores  of  the  narrow  sea  which  divides  us  will 
repair  the  breach,  and  restore  the  two  nations  to  the  harmony 
and  friendship  for  which  nature  has  designed  them.  Eeason 
has  begun  her  majestic  march ;  she  can  no  longer  be  resisted 
in  her  course. 

"  Generous  republicans,  your  appearance  in  this  place  will 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  History  will 
consecrate  the  day  when,  from  a  nation  long  regarded  as 
a  rival,  and  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  you  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  France,  and  she  will  not  forget  to  recount  that 
our  hearts  expanded  at  the  sight.  Tell  the  Society  which 
deputed  you,  and  assure  your  fellow- citizens  in  general, 
that  in  your  friends,  the  French,  you  have  found  men." 

Many  other  associations  in  England  sent  similar 
congratulatory  messages  to  the  French.  Republic.  The 
expressions  of  some  among  them  went  further  than 
those  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  as  when,  for 
example,  a  Rochester  association  openly  condemned 
the  English  ministry  as  "a  corrupted  administration  " 
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During  the  month  of  October  a  gentleman  had 
re-appeared  in  London  who  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 
His  name  was  John  Reeves,  He  had  been  for  some 
months  in  Newfoundland,  as  chief  justice  of  that 
colony,  and,  returning  to  London  at  this  juncture,  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  altered  tone  of  society.  The 
minds  of  Englishmen  seemed  to  be  unhinged.  When 
he  left  home  Burke  was  triumphant;  now,  the  French 
monarchy  was  overturned,  and  the  people  of  England 
who  were  not  struck  dumb  by  terror  were  bellowing 
paeans  to  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  phenomenon  was 
quite  enough  to  put  a  sound,  steady-going  lawyer  like 
Reeves  into  the  ranks  of  the  alarmists :  it  did 
more  than  merely  that,  for  it  turned  him  into  a  Grand 
Inquisitor. 

Mr.  Reeves's  first  step  was  to  put  out  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers,  announcing  a  meeting  of  a 
reactionary  character  on  the  20th  November,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern.  A  very  influential 
assembly  came  together,  elected  Reeves  for  chairman, 
and,  after  passing  certain  resolutions,  formed  an 
''Association  for  Preserving  Liberty  and  Property 
against  Republicans  and  Levellers."  The  raison  d'etre 
of  such  an  association  was  said  to  be  that — "  Con- 
sidering the  danger  to  which  the  public  peace 
and  order  were  exposed  by  the  circulating  of  mis- 
chievous opinions ;"  and  by  the  formation  of  clubs 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  had  become  the  duty  of 
all  persons  wishing  well  to  their  native  country  to 
"  endeavour  to  prevent  the  sad  effects  of  such  mis- 
chievous industry."  The  proposed  antidote  was  the 
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formation  of  loyal  associations.  The  mischievous 
opinions  were  "  conveyed  in  the  terms  : — -The  Rights 
of  Man — Liberty  and  Equality — no  King — no  Parlia- 
ment ;  "  and  their  manifest  tendency  was  to  cause 
us  to  "voluntarily  surrender  everything  we  now 
possess — our  religion  and  our  laws,  our  civil  govern- 
ment and  civil  society,  and  that  we  are  to  trust  to 
the  formation  of  something  new,  upon  the  principles 
of  equality,  and  under  the  auspices  of  speculative 
men,  who  have  conceived  ideas  of  perfection  that 
never  yet  were  known  in  the  world." 

-  It  was  argued  that  inequality  of  station  was 
indispensable  to  prosperity  j  that  it  was  obvious, 
from  recent  experiment  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
that  in  the  operation  of  re-framing  society  on  the 
principles  of  equality,  "  the  lives  and  properties  of 
all  persons  in  this  island  would  be  exposed  to  the 
arbitrary  disposal  of  self-opinionated  philosophers,  and 
a  wild  and  needy  mob  deluded  and  instigated  by 
them.  .  .  .  When  all  were  equalised,  there  would 
no  longer  be  a  superfluity  to  pay  the  hire  of  servants 
or  purchase  the  productions  of  art  or  manufacture; 
no  commerce,  no  credit ;  no  resources  for  the  active 
but  in  robbery,  and  in  all  those  publick  disorders  which 
make  life  miserable.  .  .  .  It  is  not  yet  publickly 
known,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  gentle  heart  of  a 
Briton  to  conceive,  the  number  of  atrocious  crimes 
against  God  and  man  that  have  been  committed  in 
support  of  these  opinions." 

Such  is   an   outline  of  the  proceedings ;    and  as 
it   was  further  resolved  that  they  had  already   "  as 
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much  liberty,  and  as  many  Rights  of  Man,"  as  could 
protect  person  and  property,  and  as  were  necessary 
and  convenient  for  a  well-ordered  society,  the  associa- 
tion was  forthwith  set  on  foot,  with  the  object  of 
explaining  "  those  topicks  of  publick  discussion  which 
had  been  so  perverted  by  evil  designing  men." 

Mr.  Reeves  was  entirely  successful.  A  spirit  of 
alarm  was  instantaneously  created  throughout  Eng- 
land. So  effective,  indeed,  was  this  declaration  of 
ultra-loyalism,  that  it  was  universally  believed  that 
the  ministry  had  chosen  this  means  of  leavening  society 
with  their  own  feelings  of  anti-Jacobinism :  a  belief, 
however,  for  which  there  was  no  real  ground.  Of 
course  it  was  countenanced  by  all  shades  of  officialism  ; 
but  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  who  joined  with  Reeves  in  a  zealous 
campaign  against  printers,  publicans,  mob-orators, 
and  even  bill-stickers.  John  Sewell,  the  bookseller ; 
Wm.  Devaynes,  a  well-known  banker  and  Tory  M.P. ; 
and  John  Bowles,  barrister  and  pamphleteer,  were 
members  of  the  committee,  and  the  principal  agents 
in  carrying  forward  the  objects  of  the  association. 
The  committee  proceeded  to  recommend  "all  good 
subjects,  whether  masters  of  private  families,  or 
keepers  of  inns,  taverns,  or  coffee-houses,  to  discon- 
tinue and  discourage  the  use  and  circulation  of  all 
disloyal  and  seditious  newspapers."  They  warned 
the  newsvendors  not  to  distribute  treasonable  or 
seditious  matter;  for  that  rendered  them  as  guilty 
as  the  printers  and  publishers  themselves.  They 
encouraged  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  with  thanks 
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for  his  activity  and  exertion  in  support  of  the  laws 
and  constitution.  A  charge  to  the  grand  jury  in 
the  King's  Bench,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst 
on  the  19th  November,  was  opportunely  seized  as 
an  exact  expression  of  their  loyal  views ;  and  forth- 
with printed  in  broadside,  and  distributed  all  over 
England  and  Wales.  Extracts  from  Blackstone, 
on  "Treason;"  definitions  of  "Libel"  from  Coke, 
Blackstone,  and  others ;  "  Words  in  Season  ; "  "  Hints 
on  Levelling  ;  "  "  Reasons  on  Contentment ; "  "  Proofs 
of  the  Excellence  of  the  British  Constitution ; " 
"  Cautions  against  Reformers  ; "  "  Plots  found  out ; " 
"  Antidotes  against  French  Politics,"  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession,  and  under  different 
forms.  Loyal  barristers  and  clergymen  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  association.  All  that  immense 
multitude  of  good  people,  who  know  nothing,  and 
never  do  any  harm  because  they  are  snugly  provided 
for,  were  dosed  with  stories  of  conspiracy,  anarchy, 
flames,  and  parricide.  The  villager  was  exhorted  as 
follows :  "  stand  up  for  your  king  and  constitution;  this 
is  the  only  way  to  live  happily  and  to  die  comfortably." 
One  silly  writer  fell  to  specious  quotation  from 
Scripture :  "An  Englishman  may  well  say,  the  lot 
has  fallen  to  me  in  a  fair  ground,  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage  in  the  humanity  and  constitution  of  my 
country Let  us  beseech  God  "  (he  pro- 
ceeded) "that  our  brethren  in  France  may  return 
to  a  right  mind,  notwithstanding  their  unkind  con- 
duct in  sending  mercenary  scribblers  to  this  country, 
in  order  to  excite  amongst  us  anarchy  and  cruelty 
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similar  to  those  which  they  experience."  The  ex- 
istence of  a  French  plot  was  a  favourite  conception 
of  the  period.  It  was  very  commonly  believed,  in 
some  quarters,  that  intrigue  was  going  on  with  the 
Republic,  on  the  part  of  the  popular  societies;  and 
their  addresses  of  "fraternity"  unfortunately  gave 
colour  to  the  notion. 

Thus  English  Society  was  thrown  into  a  pro- 
digious ferment  about  the  end  of  the  year  1792. 
Parliament  was  unexpectedly  called  together  as 
early  as  the  13th  December,  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  it  was  avowed  that  a  design 
existed  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  subversion  of  all  order  and  government :  "  A 
design  evidently  concerted  with  persons  in  foreign 
countries." 

Mr.  Reeves's  aim  at  the  printers,  the  publicans, 
and  the  mob-orators  went  straight  home.  A  feeling 
of  dismay  spread  among  all  classes  of  persons  who  had 
aided  the  popular  societies.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
courage  and  good  faith  of  their  leaders  they  must 
have  inevitably  gone  to  pieces,  in  the  panic  which 
ensued.  As  it  was,  numbers  slunk  away  who  had 
been  the  noisiest  declaimers  :  many  of  them  to  join 
the  huoand-cry  against  their  former  associates.  The 
publicans  were  obliged  to  submit  to  circumstances. 
Very  soon,  not  a  single  tavern  or  coffee-house  would 
receive  a  branch  of  any  society  that  advocated  a 
reform  of  Parliament. 

For  the  time,  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
was  quite  disorganised,  so  numerous  were  the  deser- 
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tions.  Those  who  remained  were  obliged  to  hire 
private  rooms,  at  an  increased  expense,  which  entailed 
a  double  subscription,  and,  it  may  be  added,  double 
energy.  For,  with  the  earnest  members  of  the  society, 
all  this  opposition  was  but  a  stimulus  to  greater  ex- 
ertions to  procure  that  reform  for  which  they  had 
associated,  and  which  they  believed  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  people. 

The  manifesto  of  Mr.  Reeves  was  met  with 
promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society.  A  counter-declaration  was  forthwith  pub- 
lished, animated  with  stirring  appeals  to  justice 
against  calumny  and  terrorism,  a  most  excellent 
paper,  in  which  nothing  of  violence  or  turbulence 
found  expression,  but  which  poured  forth  anew  the 
ardent  wishes  of  its  framers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
purity. 

But  this,  however,  was  a  new  offence.  And, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  the  persecution  which  now  began  was  a  bill- 
sticker,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  William 
Carter  by  name.  This  poor  man  was  arrested,  by 
order  of  the  Bow  Street  magistrates,  in  the  act  of 
posting  up  the  broadside  containing  the  new  address 
to  the  public.  Committed  for  trial,  he  was  eventually 
found  guilty  at  the  Clerkenwell  sessions,  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  ordered  to  find 
bail  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  one  year. 
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This  outrage,  synchronising  with  the  arbitrary 
closing  of  the  doors  of  the  taverns,  might  well  have 
dismayed  the  societies.  Nothing  but  confidence  in 
the  rectitude  of  their  motives,  and  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  could  have  enabled  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society  to  face  these  things  with  calmness. 
With  calmness,  however,  they  did  proceed.  After 
the  first  week  or  two,  during  which  none  of  the 
divisions  could  meet  for  want  of  the  accommodation 
arbitrarily  denied  them,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  illegal  prosecutions  which 
had  disturbed  the  meetings  of  the  society.  A  letter 
was  drawn  up,  addressed  to  Mr.  Dundas,  Secretary  of 
State,  enclosing  two  of  the  society's  addresses,  explain- 
ing the  objects  of  the  association,  and  calling  upon 
the  king's  ministers  to  protect  and  uphold  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  legal  and  constitutional  rights, 
and  requiring  that  their  lawful  and  well-regulated 
assemblies  might  be  no  more  disturbed  or  interrupted 
"  by  the  saucy  interference  of  usurped  authority,  by 
men  unnamed  working  with  threats  upon  the  fears 
of  uninformed  publicans,  and  boasting  of  secret  orders 
and  warrants,  as  though  Britain  had  fallen  under  a 
despotic  government."  For  security  this  letter  was 
posted,  and  a  receipt  taken  for  it  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  by  three  of  the  delegates.  And,  such  is  the 
irony  of  fate,  one  of  these  three  was  a  spy !  George 
Lynham  by  name.  As  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  he 
did  not  condescend  to  take  any  notice  of  Mr. 
Margaret's  letter.  Whereupon  the  Corresponding 
Society  printed  and  distributed  it,  accompanied  by  a 
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statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  its  pro- 
duction, and  a  record  of  its  non-acknowledgment  by 
Dundas. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Prosecution  of  Paine,  and  other  Political  Writers  and  Speakers  — 
"Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press" — Petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment—Public Meetings — Proceedings  of  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society. 

ON  the  18th  December,  1792,  the  series  of  prosecu- 
tions against  freedom  of  opinion  began,  with  the 
case  of  Thomas  Paine. 

But,  by  this  time,  Mr.  Paine  was  engaged  with 
matters  over  which  the  Attorney-General  Macdonald 
had  no  control,  and  the  trial  had  to  proceed  in  his 
absence.  As  far  back  as  September,  Paine  and 
Priestley  had  been  chosen  members  of  the  National 
Convention.  Oil  the  12th  of  that  month  Paine  left 
England  for  France,  proceeding  to  Calais  at  the 
invitation  of  that  department,  to  represent  it.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  received  with  general  rejoicing,  a 
salute  being  fired  from  the  battery,  and  a  public 
dinner  provided  in  the  evening.  On  reaching  Paris 
he  was  similarly  well-received,  and  proceeded  to  his 
duties  as  deputy  with  that  earnestness  which  became 
him.  He  acted  with  the  Girondists.  In  October,  he 
was  placed  with  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  and  others  of 
that  party,  on  the  committee  of  the  constitution. 

So  the  Attorney-General  could  only  threaten  out- 
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lawry  as  the  extreme  punishment  which  awaited  the 
culprit  if  found  guilty.  In  addressing  the  jury  he 
referred  to  the  "accumulated  mischief "  which  had 
arisen  from  the  publication,  i.e.,  he  spoke  of  such 
mischief,  but  did  not  present  a  simple  example,  nor 
any  evidence  that  any  had  occurred.  Nor  did  he 
remember  that  Paine  was  answering  Burke.  The 
first  part  of  "Rights  of  Man"  he  had  taken  no  notice  of, 
thinking  that  the  publication  would  "only  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  judicious  readers  ; "  but  this  second  part 
was  thrust  into  the  hands  of  everybody,  and — "  even 
children's  sweetmeats  are  wrapped  up  in  parts  of  it, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  read  it." 

In  undertaking  Paine's  defence,  Thomas  Erskine 
had  to  endui-e  many  groundless  imputations.  It  was 
"  vanity,"  said  some.  As  soon  as  George  III.  became 
aware  of  the  intention,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  about  it,  and  Erskine  shortly  received  a  com- 
munication which  induced  him  to  relinquish  the 
appointment  of  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince ;  and 
to  inform  the  latter  that  the  independence  of  the  Bar 
was  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  English  liberty,  and 
that  to  give  up  Mr.  Paine  was  to  sacrifice  that  liberty. 
Erskine's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  his 
oratorical  triumphs.  It  was,  of  course,  one  that 
peculiarly  fitted  itself  into  his  own  convictions.  The 
independence  of  the  English  Bar,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  were  matters  dear  enough  to  him  to  awaken 
his  utmost  eloquence.  But  the  opportunity  of  telling 
the  jury — and  the  world  too — that  Mr.  Paine  was 
right  in  the  main,  and  that  he  (the  speaker)  fully 
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adopted  Paine's  views  concerning  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, was  indeed  welcome  to  Thomas  Erskine.  He 
was  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause.  And  his  professional 
position  was  now  too  well  assured  to  give  him  any  fear 
as  to  the  result  of  his  advocacy. 

The  key-note  of  Erskine's  address  to  the  jury  will 
be  found  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  Say  to  the  people  of  England — 'Look  at  your  constitution, 
there  it  lies  before  you — the  work  of  your  pious  fathers, 
handed  down  as  a  sacred  deposit  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  result  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  its  parts  cemented 
together  with  kindred  blood.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  spots 
upon  the  surface,  but  the  same  principle  which  reared  the 
structure  will  brush  them  all  away ;  you  may  keep  it  or  you 
may  destroy  it.'  To  such  an  address,  what  would  be  the 
answer :  A  chorus  of  the  nation :  YES,  WE  WILL  PRESERVE  IT. 
But  say  to  the  same  nation,  even  of  the  very  same  constitution, 
— *  It  is  yours,  such  as  it  is,  for  better  or  for  worse;  it  is  strapped 
upon  your  backs,  to  carry  it  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  you 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  cast  it  off.'  Let  this  be  your  position, 
and  you  instantly  raise  up  a  spirit  of  uneasiness  and 
discontent." 

But  the  cause  was  wholly  prejudged.  The  very  name 
of  the  book  (as  Erskine  pointed  out)  was  the  source  of 
the  enmity  of  persons  who  had  never  even  looked  into 
it.  The  jury  were  ready  with  their  verdict  when 
Erskine  sat  down. 

As  for  Mr.  Paine,  he  was  safe  among  persons 
who  honoured  him.  And  he  never  came  back  to 
England.  After  escaping  the  guillotine  during  the 
Terror  he  returned  to  America,  and  spent  his  last 
days  in  retirement  upon  an  estate  granted  him  by  a 
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grateful  country.  Nearly  all  that  we  hear  of  him 
after  is  at  the  hands  of  societies  subsidized  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

After  this  affair,  the  booksellers  were  taken  one 
by  one.  During  the  year  1793  one  prosecution 
followed  another,  in  most  cases  resulting  in  severe 
penalties.  James  Ridgway  and  H.  D.  Symonds  were 
each  sentenced  to  three  terms  of  imprisonment, 
amounting  in  all  to  four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  were  compelled  to  find  security  for  five 
years'  "good  behaviour."  Thomas  Spence,  afterward 
the  founder  of  a  sect  of  philanthropists,  and  who  at  this 
time  kept  a  bookstall  at  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane, 
obtained  an  acquittal  through  some  flaw  in  the  indict- 
ment. Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  kept  the  judges  going  at 
intervals  for  several  months  on  some  point  of  law  ;  and 
he  eventually  escaped  for  a  time.  Messrs.  Robinson, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  were  heavily  fined  for  send- 
in  "  Rights  of  Man,  Part  II.,"  to  a  customer  at 
Bridgewater.  A  very  severe  case  was  that  of  Daniel 
Holt,  a  young  printer  and  publisher  at  Newark,  who 
was  ruined,  and  brought  to  a  premature  grave,  in 
consequence  of  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  Holt 
proved,  at  the  trial,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
circulation  all  works  deemed  "  seditious,"  and  that  the 
particular  offence  charged  was  the  sale  of  one  of 
Paine's  books  before  that  character  had  been  given  to 
it  by  authority  ;  but  in  vain.  Some  of  these  culprits 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  way,  going  either  to 
America  or  to  France.  Rickman  eluded  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  day  by  adopting  the  latter  course. 
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These  violent  proceedings  alternated  with  others 
against  the  utterers  of  so-called  seditious  words.  In 
November,  1792,  the  Rev.  William  Winterbotham, 
a  dissenting  minister  of  Plymouth,  said  in  a  sermon 
that  "  his  majesty  was  placed  upon  the  throne  on 
condition  of  keeping  certain  laws  and  rules,  and, 
if  he  does  not  observe  them,  he  has  no  more  right 
to  the  crown  than  the  Stuarts  had."  For  these  and 
words  of  similar  tenor,  although  they  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  every  Dissenter  and  every  Whig  in  the 
country,  the  preacher  suffered  four  years  of  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate.  Upon  the  evidence  of  a  common 
informer,  Mr.  John  Frost  was  convicted  of  having  said, 
in  a  public  coffee-house,  something  about  "  equality" 
being  every  man's  birthright,  and  of  his  own  pre- 
dilection for  republicanism.  He  was  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment,  an  hour  in  the  pillory, 
and  to  find  bail  for  five  years'  good  behaviour,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  struck  off  the  roll  of  attorneys. 
The  proprietors  of  The  Morning  Chronicle  were  tried 
for  publishing  the  report  of  a  Derby  Society  for 
Political  Information. 

The  day  after  Paine's  trial  one  more  association 
started  into  existence,  under  the  presidency  of  Erskine — 
"The  Friends  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press."  It  was 
declared,  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  19th  December, 
1792,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  a  right 
inseparable  from  the  principles  of  a  free  government, 
and  essential  to  the  security  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  action  of  Reeves's  associations  was 
solemnly  condemned  as  having,  under  the  pretence  of 
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supporting  the  executive,  held  out  general  terrors 
against  the  circulation  of  writings  which,  without 
describing  them,  they  termed  "  seditious,"  whilst 
they  had  actually  themselves  published  arbitrary 
doctrines  long  since  exploded.  And  the  meeting 
heartily  joined  with  the  reformers  generally  in  their 
anxiety  that  the  public  peace  should  be  preserved. 

A  very  singular  commentary  upon  the  action  of 
the  "  Loyal  Association  against  Republicans  and 
Levellers  "  is  afforded  by  a  debate  in  Parliament  on 
the  17th  of  this  month.  One  of  the  "loyal"  tracts 
was  "  One  Pennyworth  of  Truth  from  Thomas  Bull  to 
his  brother  John."  Mr.  Grey  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  read  a  passage 
from  this  tract  which  was  strongly  calculated  to 
inflame  the  popular  mind  against  the  Dissenters, 
ascribing  to  that  body,  as  it  did,  the  American  War, 
the  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  and  other  public 
calamities  and  burdens.  The  honourable  member  also 
shewed,  from  newspaper  reports,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Manchester  association  against  Republicans 
and  Levellers  had  been  immediately  followed  by  a 
"  loyal "  riot,  during  which  the  houses  of  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Cooper  (of  the  Manchester  Constitutional 
Society)  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground.  A  warm 
debate  ensued.  Hypocrisy,  and  prejudice,  and  fear 
maintained  themselves  against  the  facts,  but  the  facts 
remained  :  that  so-called  libels  against  the  constitution 
had  been  published,  but  no  riot  had  followed  these 
libels,  nor  had  any  mob  rushed  wildly  forth  with 
"  Rights  of  Man  "  for  its  watchword ,  whereas  libels 
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against  the  Dissenters  had  been  published,  upon 
which  riots  against  the  Dissenters  had  ensued,  with 
"  Church  and  King "  as  watchword.  And  yet  the 
first  sort  of  "  libels "  had  been  prosecuted,  whilst 
the  second  sort  were  not  only  unmolested,  but  en- 
couraged. 

The  "  Friends  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  "  found 
in  all  this  much  to  justify  them.  They  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  impressing  their  opponents  in 
any  other  way  than  in  adding  gall  to  their  hatred. 
The  extent  to  which  the  opposition  to  any  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  went  in  those  frenzied  days  is 
almost  inconceivable.  Erskine  pleaded  in  vain  against 
the  stolid  misunderstandings  of  his  generation.  In 
vain  did  he  protest  that  conduct  alone,  and  not 
opinion,  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of  England.  Had 
his  professional  position  not  been  so  well  secured,  he 
must  have  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  so-called 
traitors,  for  no  one  uttered  more  daring  treason  than 
Erskine  ventured  upon  before  judges  and  juries. 
Outside  the  courts  he  was  still,  as  member  for  Ports- 
mouth, to  some  extent  a  privileged  person,  but  never- 
theless he  was  as  helpless  as  anybody  when  confronted 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  day. 


The  effect  of  all  this  effervescence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  will 
be  readily  understood.  The  result  of  such  determined 
persecution  of  opinion  was  that  there  Avas  some 
danger  of  their  being  entirely  dispersed.  It  became 
dangerous  to  be  neutral.  Many  persons  were  con- 
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strained  to  sign  loyal  addresses  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  employers  or  patrons,  and  to  escape 
the  stigma  of  disaffection.  And  those  who  persisted 
in  maintaining  their  ground  were  exposed  to  the 
merciless  wiles  of  the  common  informer. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  had  again  rallied,  and  by  the 
middle  of  January  were  receiving  new  accessions  in 
great  numbers.  The  secretary  was  authorised  to  open 
further  communications  with  the  country  societies. 
A  resolution  was  passed  in  committee  that  Ridgway 
and  another  be  permitted  to  print  any  number  of 
the  society's  addresses  and  resolutions,  not  exceeding 
10,000,  for  their  own  use  and  profit,  provided  that 
a  proof  sheet  were  in  all  cases  first  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  chairman  and  the  secretary.  A 
subscription  was  entered  into  on  behalf  of  Carter, 
and  Mr.  John  Martin,  solicitor  (who  was  also  a 
leading  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society),  took 
upon  himself  all  the  arrangements  for  providing  for 
that  prisoner's  support  during  his  confinement.  A 
resolution  that  Earl  Stanhope,  by  his  spirited  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  had  deserved  well 
of  his  country,  was  carried,  and  subsequently  published 
in  the  newspapers.  Several  of  his  speeches  were  also 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  society.  The  publicans 
and  the  coffee-house  keepers  began  to  recover  heart, 
and  again  invited  the  divisions  of  the  society  to  meet 
at  their  houses. 

A  letter  from  the  Sheffield  Society,  read  at  the 
committee  meeting  of  the  31st  January,  now  awakened 
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a  fresh  source  of  activity  by  proposing  to  petition 
Parliament  for  Beform.  Hardy's  committee  forthwith 
entered  into  the  subject,  and  proposed  a  conference 
with  other  societies.  At  the  sitting  of  the  7th 
February,  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  request  all 
the  members  to  attend  at  their  respective  divisions, 
in  order  to  consider  of  the  most  important  steps  to  be 
taken  at  the  present  juncture. 

A  draft  petition  was  produced  by  Joseph  Gerrald 
at  the  sitting  of  February  28th,  and,  being  approved, 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  each  delegate  at  their 
respective  divisions.  During  March  and  April  the 
work  of  obtaining  signatures  proceeded,  and  on 
May  2nd  an  extraordinary  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  skins  of  parchment 
bearing  the  signatures.  "  Every  delegate  was  desired 
to  state  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the  principal 
obstructions  he  met  with  in  his  exertions  to  obtain 
signatures.  On  casting  up  the  account,  it  appeared 
that  ignorance,  prejudice,  interest,  and  timidity  were 
the  principal  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way,  and  that 
the  threats  and  innuendoes  of  parish  officers,  tax- 
gatherers,  placemen,  and  pensioners  had  been  uni- 
versally employed  to  resist  our  attempts  in  obtaining 
signatures.  That  many  well-wishers  to  our  cause,  in 
the  subordinate  situations  of  life,  had  been  obliged  to 
sign  the  parish  association  papers  by  aristociatic 
masters,  and  therefore  dare  not  sign  (as  they  termed 
it)  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  That  publicans 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  licenses  if  they 
encouraged  it,  and  manufacturers  were  threatened 
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with  the  loss  of  their  employment.  These  and  various 
other  causes  operated  against  the  exertions  of  the 
delegates."  One  skin  of  parchment  was  unaccounted 
for,  and  another  with  signatures  on  it  from  The 
Morning  Post  office  was  supposed  to  have  been  stolen. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  they  obtained  nearly 
7,000  signatures. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  chairman  reported  that 
upon  application  to  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  he  had 
replied,  expressing  his  readiness  to  present  the 
petition ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  presented 
with  more  propriety  by  some  other  member,  as  he 
understood  that  "  universal  suffrage "  was  wanted, 
a  principle  to  which  he  had  always  been  an  -avowed 
enemy.  The  secretary  then  informed  the  committee 
that,  looking  upon  Fox's  letter  as  a  refusal,  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  and  that  Francis  had 
returned  a  polite  and  compliant  answer.  Accordingly, 
a  deputation  had  waited  upon  him  upon  the  morning 
of  the  6th  instant,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

On  the  previous  Thursday  (2nd  May)  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  had  presented  a  Reform  petition  from  Sheffield, 
signed  by  8,000  persons.  A  warm  discussion  ensued, 
as  to  whether  the  petition  should  be  received  ;  the 
question  being  narrowed  down  to  this  :  was  it  neces- 
sary to  say,  or  was  it  disrespectful  and  improper  to 
say,  that  the  very  house  that  the  petitioners  were 
addressing  was  not  a  true  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  ]  The  motion  was  rejected.  On 
the  6th,  beside  that  from  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  there  were  petitions  from  twenty-one  other 
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places.     Upon  Grey's  motion  that  they  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  there  were  14  ayes  and  282  noes. 

The  debates  on  these  occasions  conveyed  to  the 
British  public  an  important  lesson.  Those  persons 
who  did  not  previously  know  it  were  now  made 
aware,  to  an  absolute  certainty,  that  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  did  not  want  Reform  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

The  system,  said  its  defenders,  was  perfect.  The 
British  Constitution  had  been  for  ages  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  An  extended 
representation,  from  its  similarity  to  the  convocation  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  would  not  fail  to  produce  similar  con- 
sequences. The  present  movement  was  only  the  signal 
for  greater  and  more  fatal  encroachments  on  the  con- 
stitution. If  the  bonds  of  society  were  broken,  by 
declaring  all  men  naturally  equal,  how  were  a  set  of 
ignorant  and  wicked  beings  to  be  prevented  from 
massacring  the  House  of  Lords  and  murdering  the 
Sovereign  and  his  heirs  1  The  present  mode  of  repre- 
sentation rendered  the  representatives  of  the  people 
less  liable  to  be  corrupted,  than  if  the  House  was 
composed  of  other  characters  !  Perhaps  the  crowning 
absurdity  was  that  uttered  by  Anstruther,  the  member 
for  Cockermouth  :  "  the  very  advanced  price  at  which 
seats  were  now  represented  to  be  sold  in  Parlia- 
ment was  not  (if  true)  a  proof  of  its  corruption, 
but  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country." 

In  face  of  these  ingenious  pleadings  it  was  vain 
to  remind  the  House  that  the  present  perfect  con- 
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stitution  had  been  attained  by  perpetual  innovations  ; 
that  the  advocates  of  Reform  were  not  attempting  to 
re -cast  society,  but  were  anxious  to  purify  it  from 
corruption ;  that  the  preservation  of  the  constitution 
was  their  aim.  To  those  who  argued,  once  more, 
that  the  times  were  so  critical,  it  was  triumphantly 
shown  that  on  all  former  occasions  since  1733  similar 
objections  had  been  made,  excepting  when  the  op- 
posite was  advanced,  that  the  times  were  so  tranquil. 
Erskine  very  properly  suggested  that  now  was 
indeed  the  time ;  for  the  anarchy  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  France  had  made  all  men  so  cautious,  that 
far  from  pushing  things  to  extremes,  or  going  beyond 
what  their  representatives  pointed  out  to  them,  the 
people  of  England  would  follow  with  careful  and 
even  timid  steps.  Francis  pointed  out  that  the 
desperate  extremities  to  which  the  French  people 
had  proceeded  was  chiefly  due  to  the  withholding 
of  timely  concession.  Sheridan  had  the  boldness 
to  insinuate  that  their  fellow-subjects  were  menaced 
with  the  terrors  of  despotism,  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown  had  become  dangerous  to  the 
people. 

The  Greys  and  the  Sheridans  might  urge  what  they 
liked.  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  want  Reform 
in  any  shape  whatever.  And  the  people  out-of- 
doors  felt  that  this  was  truly  the  case.  During  the 
preparation  of  the  petitions  it  was  commonly  under- 
stood that  petitions  would  in  themselves  be  unpro- 
ductive. '  But  they  felt  it  would  at  least  provoke 
debate,  and  keep  public  attention  awake  to  the 
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laudable  nature  of  their  plans,  if  after  repeated  rejec- 
tions they  persisted  in  petitioning  Parliament. 

On  the  23rd  May,  the  committee  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  considered  a  proposal  for 
a  public  meeting,  in  order  to  "  invalidate  the  slanders 
so  unjustly  circulated  with  a  view  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  against  us  and  every  body  of  men  united 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform." 
This  plan,  being  submitted  to  the  various  divisions, 
they  were  found  to  be  unanimously  in  its  favour.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  was  to  consist  in  public  dis- 
cussion of  their  new  constitution,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  deprecating  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  bearing  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Society's  peti- 
tion to  Parliament. 

Arrangements  having  been  completed,  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  held  their  general  meeting  on  the 
8th  July,  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor  "  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand.  About  700  members  having  assembled, 
the  chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
by  giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  society,  together  with  the  objects  they 
had  in  view,  and  the  advantages  that  would  most 
probably  accrue  from  their  success.  He  recapitulated 
the  numerous  obstacles  and  persecutions  they  had 
experienced  from  ministerial  adherents,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  a  lively  hope  of  ultimate  victory. 
He  next  informed  the  meeting  that  an  address  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  which,  together  with 
a  set  of  resolutions  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  would  be  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
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Lastly,  he  reminded  them  that  tranquillity  and  order 
had  hitherto  proved  highly  serviceable,  and  he  ex- 
horted them  to  convince  the  public  by  their  behaviour 
at  this  meeting  that  the  order  and  decorum  so  strictly 
adhered  to  in  their  several  divisions  was  not  intended 
to  be  laid  aside  when  the  whole  society  was  con- 
vened together.  After  some  further  observations, 
the  secretary  proceeded  to  read  an  ''Address  to  the 
Nation  on  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  gloomy  prospect  before  them."  The  ad- 
dress declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  direct  the  public 
eye  once  more  to  the  only  real  remedy  for  the  accu- 
mulated evils  which  were  threatening  them ;  and  the 
society  again  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  join 
with  them  in  reclaiming  their  lost  rights.  Success 
had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  society,  but  deep- 
rooted  prejudices,  cherished  by  interest  and  confirmed 
by  apathy,  hindered  the  progress  that  might  be  made  ; 
as  for  the  false  and  calumnious  aspersions  which 
had  been  circulated  since  the  preceding  November, 
it  was  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  reports 
of  intended  insurrection  were  groundless.  The  society 
was  not  discouraged  by  these  false  alarms,  and  they 
meant  to  pursue  their  course  with  firmness.  The 
war,  the  depression  of  trade,  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  number  of  starving  artisans — all  these 
grievances  were  put  down  to  the  depraved  state  of 
the  representation. 

It  was  now  determined  to  frame  an  address  to 
the  king,  and  some  weeks  having  been  taken  up  in 
its  preparation,  another  general  meeting  of  the  society 
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was  appointed  for  the  2nd  of  September,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publicly  reading  and  discussing  it.  The  place 
appointed  was  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  the  committee  learned 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  suddenly  interfered,  and 
informed  the  landlord  that  if  the  meeting  were  held 
there  he  stood  in  peril  of  losing  his  licence.  On  the 
same  morning  Hardy  received  an  anonymous  menacing 
letter  threatening  his  life  if  he  went  to  the  meeting, 
or  countenanced  or  signed  any  address  or  resolutions 
that  might  be  passed.  Nothing  deterred,  however, 
by  these  endeavours  to  derange  their  movements,  the 
committee  hastily  found  a  resource  in  Lewis's  Auction 
Rooms,  Oxford  Street.  Handbills  were  speedily  pre- 
pared, stating  the  sudden  shift  to  which  the  society 
was  reduced,  and  directing  the  members  to  proceed 
to  the  new  rendezvous,  two  persons  being  stationed 
near  the  Globe  Tavern  to  give  them  away  as  the 
members  assembled. 

John  Martin  having  taken  the  chair,  a  long 
address  to  the  king  was  read,  deprecating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  praying  for  an  immediate 
peace.  This  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
society,  and  several  very  eloquent  speeches  were 
made.  The  address  was  agreed  to,  as  were  also 
resolutions — first,  reflecting  011  the  unconstitutional 
interference  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and  secondly,  that 
as  many  as  could  make  it  convenient  should  adjourn 
to  the  Globe  Tavern  to  supper,  in  order  to  indemnify 
the  landlord  for  the  prohibition  of  the  meeting.  A 
convivial  evening  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
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The  address  to  the  king  was  not,  however,  destined 
to  come  to  anything.  The  committee  had  leave  given 
them  to  correct  it,  and  several  nights  in  September 
were  occupied  in  re-considering  it,  counsel's  opinion 
being  taken  on  some  of  its  terms.  It  was  pro- 
nounced "more  spirited  than  judicious,"  and  not 
calculated  to  do  good  in  the  present  temper  of 
authority ;  it  was  therefore  set  aside  and  a  new 
one  prepared.  This  action  was  loudly  reprobated  by 
a  number  of  members,  as  an  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  beyond  their  delegated  powers. 
Debate  ran  so  high,  indeed,  that  there  was  like  to 
be  a  great  schism  in  the  society.  They  all  became 
reconciled,  however,  to  the  new  address,  and  the 
process  of  obtaining  signatures  went  on  with  alacrity. 
Many  thousands  of  persons  subscribed  it,  and  it 
began  to  be  generally  approved,  as  shorter  and  more 
to  the  purpose  than  the  former  address.  But  it  was, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  never  presented  to  the 
king,  and  was  eventually  taken  from  Hardy's  house 
along  with  other  papers  seized  by  order  of  tho  Privy 
Council  As  it  contained  the  naums  and  addresses  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  "disaffected*  persons,  it  be- 
came of  considerable  value  when  the  JJ<»\v  Street 
runners  wished  to  lay  their  hands  upon  individual 
members  of  the  society. 

The  difference  of  opinion  over  the  al>o ve-named 
action  of  the  committee  was  not  the  only  incident 
threatening  the  internal  interests  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society.  There  had  been  several  occur- 
rences during  the  year  which  had  hindered  them  in 
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the  prosecution  of  their  legitimate  objects.  One 
evening  in  February,  George  Lynham,  delegate  of 
Division  23,  asserted  that  Mr.  Godfrey,  delegate 
of  Division  12,  was  not  a  fit  person  to  sit  on  the 
committee,  inasmuch  as  he  was  attorney  to  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  therefore  presumably  under  the 
influence  of  that  wild  character.  Lynham,  with  the 
authority  of  his  division,  requested  the  postponement 
of  Mr.  Godfrey's  reception  as  a  delegate,  until 
Division  12  had  been  reasoned  with  on  the  matter, 
and  enlarged  on  the  probable  bad  consequences  of 
electing  a  person  who  was  in  such  close  connection 
with  any  party  leader.  Some  little  altercation  en- 
sued between  Godfrey  and  the  committee,  and  at 
length  a  deputation  (one  of  them  being  Lynham) 
was  appointed  to  visit  Division  1 2. 

On  the  following  committee  night,  it  appeared 
that  Lynham  had  shrunk  from  his  share  of  the 
appointed  duty.  The  other  two  members  of  the 
deputation  reported  that  they  had  attended  Divi- 
sion 12,  and  had  communicated  the  resolution  of 
the  committee  that  Godfrey  could  not  be  permitted 
to  be  a  delegate.  The  division,  however,  treated 
that  resolution  with  contempt,  and  unanimously 
re-elected  Godfrey  as  delegate,  with  instructions  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  committee  to  object  to  the 
admission  of  any  delegate  fairly  chosen.  Mr.  Godfrey 
then  produced  a  letter  from  his  division,  coinciding 
with  the  report  of  the  deputation.  Upon  the  chair- 
man taking  the  opinions  of  the  delegates  present, 
there  appeared  eight  in  support  of  their  former 
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decision,  and  three  who  "  had  not  determined."  A 
motion  was  then  carried  unanimously  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
be  suspended  until  the  sense  of  the  whole  society 
could  be  taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  rejecting  him 
absolutely.  Godfrey  persisted  in  denying  that  the 
committee  had  any  power  of  interference  in  the 
separate  divisions.  Such  was  his  pertinacity,  that 
they  were  unable  to  proceed  with  any  other  business 
on  that  evening. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  on  the  next  meeting 
showed  that  a  large  majority  of  individual  members 
of  the  society  approved  of  the  utter  rejection  of 
Godfrey  as  a  delegate.  The  secretary  was  therefore 
instructed  to  communicate  this  information  to  Division 
12,  and  to  desire  them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
another  delegate.  A  resolution  was  also  submitted 
to  the  various  divisions,  embodying  a  new  rule,  which 
should,  in  a  similar  difficulty,  empower  the  committee 
of  delegates  to  reject  the  representative  of  any  division, 
provided  just  cause  were  shown  for  doing  so.  The 
members  of  the  society  were  not,  however,  unanimous 
on  the  point,  and  in  the  end  Division  12  seceded 
altogether. 

Another  incident  which  somewhat  tried  the  temper 
of  many  members  of  the  society  was  the  "  trial  "  of 
George  Lynham,  at  the  instance  of  William  Baxter, 
another  member  of  the  committee  of  delegates. 
Baxter,  having  given  previous  notice  of  accusation, 
the  committee,  on  the  evening  of  June  13th,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  evidence,  upon  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  satisfy  them  fully  that  Lynham  was  a 
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spy.  After  examining  five  witnesses,  and  listening 
to  Lynham's  defence,  the  committee  pronounced  him 
not  guilty.  At  the  pressing  instigation  of  Baxter, 
they  consented,  on  a  later  occasion,  to  hear  him 
further  in  support  of  his  charges;  but  the  former 
acquittal  was  confirmed. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  Baxter  was  com- 
pletely in  the  right.  George  Lynham  was  produced 
as  a  principal  witness  against  Hardy  at  the  trial  of  the 
latter,  when  it  appeared,  that  the  rascally  fellow  had 
taken  careful  notes  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
since  his  admission  in  October,  1792.  The  accusa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  his  with- 
drawal from  the  committee  of  delegates ;  and,  on 
account  of  some  business  which  called  him  away 
from  London,  Lynham  did  not  attend  any  meetings 
of  his  division  between  September,  1793,  and  January, 
1794.  v 

Sometimes  a  delegate  would  incur  a  reprimand 
for  neglect  of  duty.  Joseph  Gerrald  was  for  a  short 
period  suspended  on  this  account ;  and  a  man  called 
Littlejohii  was  expelled  from  the  society  for  some 
reason  or  other  which  does  not  appear.  On  clearing 
up  his  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee, 
and  expressing  his  attachment  to  the  common  cause, 
he  was  afterwards  re-admitted. 

These  inharmonious  proceedings  did  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  society's  progress.  Division  12 
was  soon  filled  up  by  the  separation  of  No.  16  into 
two  parts  ;  other  spies  took  Lynham's  active  part  at 
Hardy's  elbow  ;  and  new  members  swelled  the  society 
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to  the  numbers  attained  before  the  panic.  Some- 
times an  individual  member,  on  his  own  account, 
would  risk  pecuniary  or  other  responsibility  in  the 
interest  of  the  society.  Others  would  liberally 
subscribe  for  special  objects,  beyond  the  limits 
generally  expected  of  members.  A  minute  of  the 
llth  July  will  exemplify  one  phase  of  individual 
activity  : — George  Walne  reported  that  having  found 
a  number  of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Rights  of  Englishmen,"  at  a  cheesemonger's,  he  had 
purchased  the  whole  bundle,  and  now  offered  them  to 
the  society,  if  they  chose,  at  the  price  they  cost  him. 
The  committee  approved  the  step,  and  "joyfully 
accepted"  the  offer.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee,  it  was  resolved  to  print  and  distribute  a 
new  edition  of  the  pamphlet. 

There  was  also  a  scrupulous  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to  avoid 
acts  which  might  tend  to  compromise  them.  "  The 
Friends  of  the  People  "  gave  them  a  hint  not  to  mix 
up  foreign  and  domestic  politics — a  hint  that  was  not 
altogether  unnecessary,  on  account  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  members  being  manifestly  inclined  to 
depart  from  the  society's  principles.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Corresponding  Society  repressed  any  symptoms  of 
internal  disorder  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  self- 
control. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Proposed  Convention  of  the  Societies —Reformers  in  Scotland — 
Thomas  Muir  —  Edinburgh  Convention  —  Prosecution  of 
Margaret,  Gerrald,  and  others — Further  Public  Demonstra- 
tions of  the  Corresponding  Society — Discussions  in  Parliament 
— Prosecution  of  Thomas  "Walker. 

EARLY  in  the  year  1793  a  suggestion  had  been 
thrown  out  that  a  convention  should  be  held,  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  London  and  Provincial 
Societies.  Seeing  that  the  petitions  had  been  treated 
ignominiously,  and  the  idea  of  addressing  the  king 
being  regarded  as  futile,  this  proposal  for  a  convention 
began  to  assume  shape.  It  was  at  length  announced, 
through  William  Skirving,  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
Friends  of  the  People,  that  a  convention  would  be 
held  in  that  city  in  October ;  and  the  various  socie- 
ties were  invited  to  choose  representatives  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Scottish  people  had  been  very  active  in  pro- 
moting the  Reform  agitation ;  and  the  vested  in- 
terests of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
correspondingly  disturbed  by  its  supposed  menaces. 
Two  members  of  Scottish  associations  had  been 
convicted  of  sedition,  under  circumstances  highly 
aggravating  to  popular  feeling. 

Thomas  Muir,  the  first  of  these  victims,  was  a 
young  advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  His  talents 
were  considerable,  and  he  was  making  rapid  progress 
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in  his  profession.  During  1792  Muir  assisted  in 
forming  a  society  in  Glasgow,  called  the  "  Friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  People,"  with  the 
object  of  co-operating  with  the  Whig  "Friends  of 
the  People"  in  London.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  laudable  inclinations  of  this  Glasgow  society. 
Before  any  person  could  be  admitted  as  a  member, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  subscribe  a  declara- 
tion expressing  his  allegiance  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  as  established  in  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  ;  and  the  office-bearers  of  the  society 
were  instructed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
moral  character  of  intending  members.  For  his 
share  in  starting  this  association  Muir  was  tried  at 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
30th  August,  1793;  the  accusation  against  him  being 
that  he  had  feloniously  excited  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
and  disloyalty  to  the  King  and  Government,  had 
advised  and  exhorted  persons  to  purchase  and  peruse 
seditious  and  wicked  publications  and  writings,  and 
had  produced  and  read  aloud  at  a  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh an  inflammatory  address  from  the  society 
of  United  Irishmen.  Muir  defended  himself,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  learning  and  patriotism.  Scotland 
rejected  one  of  her  noblest  sons  that  day — a  man  that 
must  have  obtained  the  highest  rewards  of  his  pro- 
fession. But  the  jury  had  been  carefully  selected, 
as  some  of  its  members  were  actually  known  to  have 
denounced  Muir  and  the  associations.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  give  here  a  part  of    the 
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summing-up  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  on  the  occasion 
of  Muir's  trial,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  alarmist 
tone : — 

"Is  the  pannel  guilty  of  sedition,  or  is  he  not?  Now, 
before  this  question  can  "be  answered,  two  things  must  bo 
attended  to  that  require  no  proof.  First,  that  the  British 
Constitution  is  the  best  that  ever  was  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  better.  For  is  not 
every  man  secure  ?  Does  not  every  man  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
own  industry,  and  sit  safely  under  his  own  fig-tree  ?  The 
next  circumstance  is,  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  sedition  in  this 
country  last  winter,  which  made  every  good  man  very  uneasy. 
I  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  master  of  the  grammar-school  in 
Glasgow,  who  told  Mr.  Muir  that  he  thought  proposing  a 
Reform  was  very  ill-timed.  Yet  Mr.  Muir  had  at  that  time 
gone  about  among  ignorant  country  people,  making  them 
forget  their  work,  and  told  them  that  a  Reform  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  preserving  their  liberty,  which,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him,  they  would  never  have  thought  was  in  danger. 
.  .  .  The  pannel' s  haranguing  such  multitudes  of  ignorant 
weavers  about  their  grievances  might  have  been  attended  with 
the  worst  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  nation  and  the 
safety  of  our  glorious  constitution.  Mr.  Muir  might  have 
known  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  such  a  rabble. 
What  right  had  they  to  Representation  ?  He  could  have  told 
them  that  the  Parliament  would  never  listen  to  their  petition. 
How  could  they  think  of  it  ?  A  government  in  every  country 
should  be  just  like  a  corporation,  and  in  this  country  it  is  made 
up  of  the  landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to  be 
represented.  As  for  rabble,  who  have  nothing  but  personal 
property,  what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  ?  What  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  taxes  ?  They  may  pack  up  all  their 
property  on  their  backs,  and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye ;  but  landed  property  cannot  be  removed." 

Lord  Swinton  informed  the  jury  that  if  punish- 
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xnent  adequate  to  the  crime  were  to  be  sought  for,  there 
could  be  found  no  punishment  in  the  law  sufficient  for 
the  crime  in  the  present  case,  "now  that  torture  is 
Jiappily  abolished." 

The  other  unfortunate  culprit  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
His  crime  was  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Muir. 
Having  been  instrumental  in  promoting  a  "  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Liberty  "  in  Dundee,  he  was  indicted 
at  Perth  for  seditious  practices,  on  the  1 2th  September. 
As  the  "  mildest  punishment  which  could,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  inflicted,"  Mr.  Palmer  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation. 

A  general  convention  was  now  agreed  upon,  to 
be  held  at  Edinburgh  toward  the  end  of  October. 
Many  of  the  societies  in  England  were  invited  to  send 
delegates;  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  chose 
Margarot  and  Gerrald  from  among  their  number  to 
represent  the  society.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a 
general  meeting  of  the  society  in  the  following  week 
in  order  to  confirm  the  appointment. 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  the  24th  of 
October,  in  a  field  near  the  Hackney  Road.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  society  met  in  the 
open  air,  and  caused  more  than  usual  stir. 

"  All  the  streets  and  avenues  leading  to  the  place  where 
the  society  assembled  were  crowded  with  people ;  it  being 
also  on  the  public  roadside  to  Hackney,  many  passengers  and 
strangers  were  induced  to  stop  to  enquire  what  was  the  cause 
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of  such,  a  multitude  being  collected  together.  Many  curious 
and  laughable  observations  were  made  by  the  by-standers, 
some  saying  that  Tom  Paine  was  come  to  plant  the  tree  of 
liberty,  and  others  that  the  French  Jacobins  were  come,  and 
others  that  the  London  Corresponding  Society  were  met  to 
lower  the  price  of  provisions ;  '  God  bless  them,'  said  some  of 
the  women  and  poor  working  people ;  '  success  to  them,'  said 
others.  The  magistrates  of  Shoreditch  and  Worship  Street, 
in  that  district,  being  sufficiently  and  publicly  apprised  of  the 
meeting,  ordered  all  the  constables,  head,  borough,  and  police- 
officers,  out  that  morning  to  keep  the  peace,  as  they  called  it ; 
but  some  of  them  who  were  more  immediately  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  these  officious  magistrates  were  very  assiduous  in  en- 
deavouring to  irritate  and  provoke  many  of  the  members 
of  the  society  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  ...  I  was  told 
there  were  upwards  of  300  constables,  &c.,  on  duty  that  day, 
with  the  high  constable  at  their  head.  There  were  three 
magistrates  also,  and  Mr.  Joseph  White,  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  at  an  adjoining  public-house,  the  'Nag's  Head,' 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  of  the  society  who  broke  the  peace, 
or  who  was  guilty  of  any  illegal  act.  But  how  pleasing  a 
reflection  to  the  friends  of  order,  peace,  and  reform,  that  not 
one  man  among  the  vast  multitude  that  was  there  con- 
vened deserved  the  least  censure;  but  on  the  contrary  merited 
the  highest  praise  for  firm,  manly,  and  orderly  behaviour, 
amidst  repeated  insults  and  virulent  abuse  from  some  of  the 
police-officers  and  others.  .  .  .  They  were  quite  dis- 
appointed and  mortified  to  find  that  they  had  rational  beings 
to  deal  with,  and  not  that  description  of  animals  which 
Mr.  Burke  styled  the  people  of  this  country,  by  calling  them 
a  swinish  multitude.  The  committee  of  delegates  being  in 
the  house  arranging  and  discussing  some  necessary  points 
previous  to  the  subject  being  laid  before  the  society  at  large, 
the  people  at  the  outside  of  the  railing  which  encircled  the 
field  behind  the  house  had  attempted  to  break  in  upon  the 
society,  some  perhaps  from  curiosity,  others  from  a  different 
motive,  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  society.  However,  the 
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committee  being  informed  of  those  symptoms  of  disorder, 
sent  a  deputation  of  three  of  their  number  (Margarot,  Thel- 
wall,  and  Charles  Sinclair)  to  the  justices  who  were  at  the 
*  Nag's  Head '  to  demand  their  protection  and  to  invite 
them  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations.  The  justices  with 
great  readiness  agreed,  and  stationed  constables  all  round 
the  field.  And,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  who  were 
present  of  the  erroneous  sentiments  which  they  entertained 
of  the  designs  of  the  society,  Mr.  Gerrald  and  Mr.  Margarot 
and  some  others  harangued  them  from  the  windows  of  the 
house  with  such  effect,  that  they  all  declared  by  universal 
acclamation  their  approbation  of  the  views  of  the  society. 

"When  the  business  was  finished  for  which  the  society 
met  ....  they  parted  amidst  the  shouts  of  applause 
of  the  surrounding  multitude  of  men  and  women,  who  were 
outside  of  the  railing;  but  who  were  sufficiently  near  to 
hear  all  that  was  read  and  spoken  by  Richard  Hodgson,  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  other  members  of  the  society. 
Many  who  came  there  to  ridicule  and  abuse  went  away 
converted,  and  afterwards  joined  the  society  and  became 
zealous  promoters  of  the  cause.  .  .  .  The  justices  readily 
granted  us  protection,  but  when  we  invited  them  to  be  present 
at  our  deliberations,  that  they  might  be  eye  and  ear  witnesses 
of  what  we  said  and  did,  they  politely  declined.  However, 
the  end  of  our  meeting  was  completely  accomplished,  and 
the  base  designs  of  our  enemies  baffled.  Nevertheless,  these 
sagacious,  wise,  and  vigilant  magistrates  were  determined 
not  to  part  without  doing  something  to  boast  of  and  to  relate 
to  their  employers.  About  an  hour  after  the  society  had 
parted  all  peaceably  and  orderly  to  their  own  homes,  Thomas 
Briellat  (whose  house  and  ground  we  had  been  occupying 
about  an  hour  before)  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  warrant 
from  the  -  magistrates,  on  a  charge  of  having  spoken,  some 
seditious  words  against  the  king  ten  months  before,  and  sworn 
to  by  a  Jew  butcher-boy  at  that  distance  of  time.  He  was  tried, 
a  jury  was  found  that  gave  a  verdict  against  him  ;  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  year,  and  paid  a  fine  of  £100." 
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Such  is  Thomas  Hardy's  artless  account  of  the 
occasion.  As  for  poor  Mr.  Briellat,  pump-maker, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  who  got 
into  trouble  over  it ;  but  it  was  the  ruin  of  him, 
and  he  emigrated  to  America  shortly  after  his  release. 

Many  new  members  joined  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society  after  the  publicity  afforded  by 
this  demonstration.  Some  of  the  divisions  became 
very  numerous  at  this  period,  through  the  non- 
observance  of  the  rule  which  bid  them  separate  off 
on  reaching  a  total  of  46.  One  division  numbered 
600  members.  The  expenses  of  the  society  also 
increased  very  much,  especially  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  delegates  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  re- 
solved to  pay  Margarot  and  Gerrald  their  travelling 
expenses  (.£14:)  and  three  guineas  a  week  apiece 
until  the  day  of  their  return.  It  was  considered 
"  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  liberty "  that  the 
delegates  should  be  put  to  any  personal  expense  on 
account  of  the  society.  The  funds  of  the  society, 
however,  were  not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  treasurer ;  and  appeals  were,  for  the  first  time, 
made  to  the  friends  of  Reform  for  assistance  in  sup- 
porting the  delegates,  Many  persons  outside  of 
the  society  thereupon  subscribed,  in  some  cases 
very  liberally.  Thelwall  began  a  new  course  of 
lectures  on  Godwin's  "  Political  Justice,"  and  devoted 
the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  delegates  were  forthwith  despatched  to  Edin- 
burgh, John  Lovett  taking  Margaret's  post  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  Corresponding  Society.  In 
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their  usually  explicit  manner,  the  committee  furnished 
the  delegates  with  definite  instructions  in  writing — 

"  Articles  of  instruction  given  to  Citizen  Joseph  Gerrald, 
delegate  from  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to  tho 
ensuing  convention  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  thorough  Parliamentary  Reform. 

"  1.  He  shall  on  no  account  depart  from  the  original 
objects  and  principles  of  this  society,  namely,  the  obtaining 
annual  Parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  by  rational  and 
lawful  means. 

"  2.  He  is  directed  to  support  the  opinion,  that  representa- 
tives in  Parliament 'ought  to  be  paid  by  their  constituents. 

"  3.  That  the  election  of  sheriffs  ought  to  be  restored  to 
the  people. 

"  4.  That  juries  ought  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

"6.  That  active  means  ought  to  be  used  to  make  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  juryman. 

"6.  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  must,  at  all  events,  be 
supported,  and  that  the  publication  of  political  truths  can 
never  be  criminal. 

"  7.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  tho  people  to  resist  any  act 
of  Parliament  repugnant  to  the  original  principles  of  tho  con- 
stitution, as  would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  Reform. 

"  8.  That  this  society,  considering  all  party  names  and 
distinctions  as  hostile  to  the  general  welfare,  do  absolutely 
restrict  their  delegate  from  assuming  or  accepting  anything 
of  that  nature. 

"  9.  That  this  society  further  require,  th;it  tlu;  delegate 
shall  be  punctual  and  frequent  in  his  correspondence  with  thu 

society. 

"  RICHARD  HODGSON,  Chairman. 

"  THOMAS  HARDY,  Secretary. 

"  General  Meeting.     24  October,  1793. 

"  Instructions  to  Citizen  Gerrald, 

"  London  Corresponding  Society,  No.  3.' 
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The  Edinburgh  Convention,  after  some  little  delay, 
commenced  its  sittings  on  the  19th  November.  It 
was  found  that  forty-five  Scottish  societies  had  sent 
delegates ;  whilst  the  representatives  from  England 
were  Gerrald  and  Margaret,  from  the  Corresponding 
Society,  Charles  Sinclair,  from  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  and  Matthew  Campbell  Brown,  a 
journalist,  from  the  Sheffield  Society.  In  a  few  days 
the  Norwich  Society  sent  word  of  their  adhesion,  and 
deputed  Margaret  to  represent  them. 

The  title  unanimously  agreed  upon  was,  "  The 
British  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People, 
associated  to  obtain  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliaments."  A  new  chairman  was  selected  every 
day  by  acclamation,  and  no  member  had  the  power  to 
refuse  that  office.  Prayers  were  offered  at  each  sitting 
invoking  "The  Lord's  assistance  in  the  cause  of 
Reform."  Visitors  were  admitted  on  registering  their 
names.  The  whole  proceedings  were  as  public  as  they 
could  be  under  the  circumstances;  and  on  the  llth 
day  it  was  resolved  that  a  daily  bulletin  be  printed. 
According  to  the  published  minutes,  the  discussions 
seem  to  have  been  astonishingly  harmless  ;  the  only 
matter  which  could  be  produced  as  condemnatory 
evidence  of  the  affair  being  the  avowed  determination 
of  the  delegates  to  "  resist "  any  illegal  interference 
with  them,  a  secret  committee  of  three  being  appointed 
to  fix  a  place  of  meeting  in  such  case. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  December,  being  the 
fourteenth  sitting,  apprehensions  were  uttered  of  the 
probability  of  a  violent  dispersion  of  the  Convention, 
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and  the  delegates  resolved  to  continue  to  assemble, 
"  until  compelled  to  desist  by  superior  force."  The 
next  day  Margaret  and  others  were  arrested,  and 
their  papers  seized ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  Con- 
vention met  again  on  the  Friday  at  some  other  place 
as  appointed.  But  they  had  not  been  long  assembled 
before  the  sheriff  appeared.  The  meeting  still  refused 
to  disperse,  without  some  display  of  force.  Margarot, 
who  had  been  bailed,  and  was  presiding  on  the 
occasion,  was  then  pulled  out  of  the  chair ;  Gerrald 
closed  the  meeting  with  prayer ;  the  rest  of  the 
company  departed  peaceably  ;  and  the  British  Conven- 
tion was  at  an  end. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  was  the  principal  object  of  ministerial 
rancour.  The  three  persons  selected  for  "  punish  - 
ment;'  were  Margarot  and  Gerrald,  the  delegates  of 
that  society,  and  William  Skirving,  Secretary  to  the 
Convention.  They  were  all  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  the  judges  considering 
that  their  crime  was  aggravated  by  their  not  having 
taken  warning  from  the  fate  of  Messrs.  Muir  and 
Palmer. 

Margarot  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  13th 
January,  1794.  He  made  a  fruitless  endeavour  to 
show  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  to  try  him  for  his  supposed  offence,  which 
was  "  a  determined  purpose  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion." A  certain  amount  of  mock  courtesy  was 
allowed  toward  him  as  a  "  foreigner,"  a  "  stranger 
from  London,"  &c.  ;  but  there  was  no  relaxation  of 
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severity  on  that  account  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 
It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  he  was  a  doomed 
man.  The  pannel  urged  in  vain  the  legality  of  their 
right  to  meet,  in  order  to  discuss  and  petition  for 
Reform.  The  usual  wearisome  references  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  abandonment  of  his  former  views  were  made. 
Even  the  jury,  in  the  course  of  an  interruption  made 
by  one  of  their  number,  admitted  that  it  was  a  pro- 
secution for  opinions — one  witness  after  another  proved 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  utterly  scouted 
the  idea  of  using  force  for  the  attainment  of  their 
objects.  The  Lord  Provost  said  there  was  no  other 
disturbance  except  what  was  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrates. 

Margaret  spoke  for  four  hours  in  his  own  defence ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  one  of  the  judges 
brutally  remarked  that  it  was  "sedition  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

Joseph  Gerrald  was  a  younger  man  than  Maurice 
Margarot,  perhaps  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  He  came  of  wealthy  West-Indian  parents,  and 
had  been  bred  in  affluence.  His  education  had  been 
princi pally  conducted  by  Dr.  Parr.  At  the  period  em- 
braced by  this  narrative,  Gerrald  was  in  less  brilliant 
circumstances,  through  the  loss  of  some  portion  of  his 
property  ;  his  health,  too,  was  failing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  admire  in  him,  as  an  enthusiastic, 
amiable,  and  well-informed  man.  And  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  fellow-reformers  as  fervently  sincere, 
and  thoroughly  zealous  and  able  in  the  cause.  But 
this  sort  of  zeal  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges  of  the  day 
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not  only  misplaced,  but  even  wicked,  and  deserving 
of  exemplary  punishment.  When  Gerrald  came  to 
be  tried,  in  the  ensuing  March,  he  was  treated  with 
the  same  unconcealed  contempt,  and  even  hatred,  as 
Margarot  had  had  to  endure.  He  made  a  long  and 
excellent  speech  in  his  own  defence,  uttering  sedition, 
of  course,  from  beginning  to  end. 

These  unfortunate  convicts  met  their  fate  bravely. 
They  regarded  themselves  as  martyrs  in  a  cause 
which  must  inevitably  triumph.  The  very  extrava- 
gances to  which  authority  was  proceeding  spoke  too 
plainly  of  the  dying  struggles  of  arbitrary  power,  a 
power  which  was  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  English 
freedom  of  opinion.  But  none  of  these  men  were 
destined  to  have  any  further  share  in  the  solution  of 
events. 

After  some  delay,  during  which  they  were 
visited  and  consoled  by  many  of  their  political 
friends,  Muir,  Palmer,  Margarot,  and  Skirving  were 
sent  off  to  Botany  Bay.  Margarot  had  his  wife  with 
him  on  the  voyage  out,  and  this  appears  to  have 
caused  some  jealousy  with  the  others;  besides,  Palmer's 
misfortunes  soured  his  temper,  and  the  poor  fellows 
quarrelled,  a  circumstance  which  eventually  caused 
great  scandal  with  the  "  Friends  of  Liberty"  at  home. 
They  all,  however,  met  with  ameliorating  circum- 
stances in  their  exile :  Skirving  bought  some  land, 
and  began  farming,  but  did  not,  however,  live  long 
enough  to  enjoy  it;  Gerrald,  who  had  been  trans- 
ported some  months  later,  reached  Botany  Bay  only 
to  die  within  a  few  days  of  Skirving ;  Palmer  com- 
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pleted  his  term  of  banishment,  but  died  on  his 
passage  home ;  Thomas  Muir  escaped,  in  less  than  a 
month  after  his  arrival,  by  means  of  an  American 
vessel,  which  had  actually  been  fitted  out  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  by  some  American  sympa- 
thisers— was  severely  wounded  in  an  action  be- 
tween the  Spanish  vessel,  in  which  he  was  return- 
ing to  Europe,  and  a  British  frigate,  and  died  in 
1798,  at  Chantilly.  Margaret  alone  returned  to 
England,  aged  and  broken,  and  lived  for  a  short  time 
upon  the  assistance  of  his  surviving  friends.  Some 
years  after,  Joseph  Hume  reminded  the  reformers  of 
his  day  of  the  sufferings  of  these  pioneers;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  exertions,  supported  by  those  of 
Francis  Place,  Mrs.  Grote,  and  others,  a  memorial  was 
erected  at  Edinburgh  to  their  memory. 


The  committee  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  were  not  slow  to  manifest  their  indignation 
at  all  these  occurrences.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  arbitrary  arrests, 
and  discussions  went  on  throughout  the  society  as  to 
the  best  means  of  meeting  the  untoward  results  of 
their  delegation  to  Edinburgh.  Another  convention 
was  fearlessly  proposed.  The  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates in  Edinburgh,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
judges,  was  loudly  condemned.  Means  were  taken  to 
give  the  uttermost  notoriety  to  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  Maurice  Margarot.  A  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  indictment  were  distributed,  a  most 
effective  step  in  arousing  the  indignation  of  the  asso- 
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ciators,  seeing  that  the  indictment  was  little  more 
than  a  foregone  judgment  on  his  case,  in  the  hypocri- 
tical guise  of  a  defence  of  "our  happy  constitution." 
And  the  well-to-do  members  of  the  Society  flocked 
to  Spithead,  with  subscriptions  in  money,  and  with 
the  best  consolation  they  could  give. 

It  was  now  thought  time  to  make  another  public 
demonstration  of  the  society's  principles.  An  anni- 
versary meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
20th  January,  1794. 

A  very  spirited  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  delivered  on  this  occasion. 
It  will  be  evident,  from  a  perusal  of  the  document  as 
afterwards  published,  that,  although  the  society  was 
not  departing  from  its  original  legitimate  aims,  the 
struggle  between  them  and  the  ministers  was  getting 
much  closer. 

"CITIZENS, — We  find  the  Nation  involved  in  a  war  by 
which,  in  the  course  of  one  campaign,  immense  numbers  of 
our  countrymen  have  been  slaughtered,  a  vast  expense  has 
been  incurred;  our  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  are 
almost  destroyed ;  and  many  of  our  manufacturers  and  artisans 
are  ruined,  and  their  families  starving. 

"  To  add  to  our  affliction,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that 
other  taxes  will  soon  be  added  to  the  intolerable  load  of 
imposts  and  impositions  with  which  we  are  already  over- 
whelmed, for  the  purpose  of  expenses  which  have  been 
incurred,  in  a  fruitless  crusade  to  re-establish  the  odious 
despotism  of  France. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  principles  of  this  war  we 
confess  ourselves  to  be  unable  to  approve  of  it  as  a  measure 
either  of  justice  or  discretion ;  and  if  we  are  to  form  our 
calculation  of  the  result,  from  what  has  already  passed,  we 
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.?an  only  look  forward  to  defeat  and  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
British  nation. 

"  While  we  are  thus  engaged  in  an  expensive  and  ruinous 
foreign  war,  our  state  at  home  is  not  less  deplorable. 

"  "We  are  every  day  told,  by  those  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  supporting  the  Corruption  List,  and  an  innumer- 
able host  of  sinecure  placemen,  that  the  constitution  of 
England  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom;  that  our  laws 
(we  should  rather  say  their  laws)  are  the  perfection  of  justice  J 
and  that  their  administration  of  those  laws  is  so  impartial 
and  so  ready,  as  to  afford  an  equal  remedy  both  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  poor ;  by  means  of  which  we  are  said  to  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  absolute  freedom,  and  that  our  rights  and  liberties 
are  so  well  secured  to  us  as  to  render  all  invasion  of  them 
impossible. 

"  When  we  ask  how  we  enjoy  these  transcendent  privileges, 
we  are  referred  to  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and 
the  glorious  Revolution  in  the  year  1688  is  held  out  to  us  as 
the  bulwark  of  British  liberty. 

' '  Citizens,  we  have  referred  to  Magna  Charta,  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  to  the  Revolution,  and  we  certainly  do  find 
that  our  ancestors  did  establish  wise  and  wholesome  laws; 
but  we  as  certainly  find  that,  of  the  venerable  constitution 
of  our  ancestors,  hardly  a  vestige  remains. 

"  The  only  chapters  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  are  now 

in  legal  existence,  are  the  14th  and  29th [On 

fines,  proportioned  only  to  the  fault;  and  on  condemnation 
only  through  fair  trial  at  law.] 

.  .  .  .  "Yet  what  do  we  find  in  practice?  Uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal  information  ex  officio — that  is,  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  king's  attorney-general,  usurping  the 
office  of  the  accusing  jury  ;  and  the  interested  oath  of  a  vile 
common  informer,  with  the  judgment  of  as  vile  a  common 
trading  or  pensioned  justice,  substituted  in  the  room  of  our 
birthright,  an  impartial  trial  by  our  country. 

"Add  to  this,  that  the  exorbitant  expense  of  judicial 
proceedings,  the  novel  practice  of  arbitrarily  and  repeatedly 
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annulling  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  the  dilatory  practice  of 
the  courts,  most  openly  and  shamefully  contradict  the  clause 
which  forbids  the  denial,  the  delay,  and  the  sale  of  justice. 

"  A  man  accused  of  felony  (for  which  by  the  common  law 
of  England  his  life  and  goods  are  forfeited)  may  be  bailed 
on  finding  two  sureties  for  forty  pounds  each ;  but  on  a  charge 
of  misdemeanour  by  words  only,  bail  to  the  amount  of  £1,000 
has  been  demanded. 

"  Upon  conviction  also,  for  such  misdemeanour,  enormous 
fines,  long  and  cruel  imprisonments  unknown  to  our  ancient 
laws  and  unsanctioned  by  any  new  statutes,  have  of  late  (and 
but  of  late)  been  too  frequently  and  too  oppressively  inflicted. 
And  all  this,  although  by  this  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  declared 
that  *  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  demanded,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted.' 

"If  we  look  to  Ireland,  we  find  that  acknowledged  privi- 
lege of  the  people,  to  '  meet  for  the  support  and  protection 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,'  is  attempted,  by  a  late  infamous 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  taken  away  by  terror ;  whilst  titles 
of  honour  (no,  but  of  dishonour)  are  lavished,  and  new 
sources  of  corruption  opened,  to  gratify  the  greedy  prosti- 
tution of  those  who  are  the  instruments  of  this  oppression, 

"In  Scotland  the  wicked  hand  of  power  has  been  im- 
pudently exerted,  without  even  the  wretched  formality  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  magistrates  have  forcibly  intruded 
into  the  peaceful  and  lawful  meetings  of  Freemen ;  and  by 
force  (not  only  without  law,  but  against  law)  have,  under 
colour  of  magisterial  office,  interrupted  their  deliberations,  and 
prevented  their  association. 

' '  The  wisdom  and  good  conduct  of  the  British  Convention 
at  Edinburgh  has  been  such  as  to  defy  their  bitterest  enemies 
to  name  the  law  which  they  have  broken ;  notwithstanding 
which  their  papers  have  been  seized  and  made  use  of  as 
evidence  against  them,  and  many  virtuous  and  meritorious 
individuals  have  been  as  cruelly  as  unjustly,  for  their  virtuous 
actions,  disgraced  and  destroyed  by  infamous  and  illegal 
sentences  of  transportation.  And  these  unjust  and  wicked 
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judgments  have  been  executed  with  a  rancour  and  malignity 
never  before  known  in  this  land  ;  our  respectable  and  beloved 
fellow-citizens  have  been  cast  fettered  into  dungeons  amongst 
felons  in  the  hulks,  to  which  they  were  not  sentenced. 

"  Citizens,  we  all  approve  the  sentiments,  and  are  daily 
repeating  the  words,  for  which  these  our  respectable  and 
valuable  brethren  are  thus  unjustly  and  inhumanly  suffering. 
We,  too,  associate  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair,  free,  and  full 
representation  of  the  people  in  a  house  of  real  national  re- 
presentatives  Their  cause  and  ours  is  the  same. 

And  it  is  both  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  stand  or  fall 
together.  The  Irish  Parliament  and  the  Scotch  judges, 
actuated  by  the  same  English  influence,  have  brought  us 
directly  to  the  point.  There  is  no  farther  step  beyond  that 
which  they  have  taken.  We  are  at  issue.  We  must  now 
choose  at  once  either  liberty  or  slavery  for  ourselves  and 
posterity.  Will  you  wait  till  barracks  are  erected  in  every 
village,  and  till  subsidised  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  are  upon 
us? 

"  You  may  ask,  perhaps,  by  what  means  shall  we  seek 
redress  ? 

"  We  answer,  that  men  in  a  state  of  civilised  society  are 
bound  to  seek  redress  of  the  grievances  from  the  laws,  as 
long  as  any  redress  can  be  obtained  by  the  laws.  But  our 
common  Master  whom  we  serve  (whose  law  is  a  law  of  liberty, 
and  '  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom ')  has  taught  us  not  to 
expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles. 
We  must  have  redress  from  '  our  own  laws,  and  not  from  the 
laws  of  our  plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppressors. ' 

' '  There  is  no  redress  for  a  nation  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  but  in  a  fair,  free,  and  full  representation  of  the  people. 

"  Resolved  that,  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
the  general  committee  of  this  society  do  meet  daily,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  and 
of  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  this  country.  And 
that  upon  the  first  introduction  of  any  bill,  or  motion  inimical 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  such  as  for  landing  foreign  troops 
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in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  for  proclaiming  martial  law,  or  for  preventing  the  people 
from  meeting  in  societies  for  constitutional  information,  or 
any  other  innovation  of  a  similar  nature — that,  on  any  of 
these  emergencies,  the  general  committee  shall  issue  sum- 
monses to  the  delegates  of  each  division,  and  also  to  tho 
secretaries  of  the  different  societies  affiliated  and  corresponding 
with  this  society,  forthwith  to  call  a  GENERAL  CONVENTION 
of  the  people,  to  be  held  at  such  place  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  specified  in  the  summons,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  measures  into  their  consideration. 

"  Resolved    that  the  preceding  address  and  resolution  be 
signed  by  the  chairman,  and  printed  and  published. 

"  J.  MARTIN,  Chairman. 
"  T.  HARDY,  Secretary.1' 

This  was,  in  effect,  the  best  address  they  had  yet 
issued.  Without  any  appeal  to  force,  it  was  a  de- 
claration of  firm  resistance  to  arbitrary  power.  As 
such,  it  was  of  course  deemed  "violent."  A  new 
alarm  began  to  spread ;  and  from  the  day  of  its 
publication  the  agents  of  government  were  on  the 
watch  for  indictable  matter. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Justiciary 
were  not  passed  over  without  some  kind  of  parliamen- 
tary protest. 

On  the  31st  January,  Earl  Stanhope  moved — "That 
a  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  that 
their  lordships  have  been  informed  of  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  before  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  and  intreating  that  His 
Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  countermand 
the  sentence  of  transportation ;  and  also  to  represent 
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that  the  House  intends  to  proceed  and  examine  into 
the  circumstances ;  and  to  beseech  His  Majesty  that 
the  said  Thomas  Muir  be  not  .transported  until  the 
House  has  had  sufficient  time  to  make  such  examina- 
tion." 

Lord  Stanhope,  having  made  a  few  remarks  show- 
ing the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  nature  of 
the  affair,  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
who  warmly  declared  that  public  feeling  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  convicts  ;  and  that  there 
were  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  trials 
which  reflected  no  small  disgrace  on  the  Scottish 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

On  the  4th  February  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Adam,  who 
urged  that  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  part  of  prisoners  convicted  by 
the  Scottish  Court  of  Justiciary.  And  on  the  10th 
March  he  further  moved,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  that 
the  House  do  solicit  His  Majesty's  "  most  gracious 
pardon"  for  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  whose  sentence 
he  pronounced  to  be  "unjust,  illegal,  and  oppressive." 
He  was  well  supported  by  Whitbread,  Fox,  and 
others.  The  cruelty  of  sending  a  man  of  Muir's 
talents  and  breeding  to  herd  with  felons  and  outcasts 
for  fourteen  years ;  the  levity  of  the  judge  who 
appeared  to  regret  that  torture  was  abolished ;  the 
hypocrisy  displayed  through  the  whole  business, 
in  the  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  the  Pitt 
reform  fever  of  1784  and  the  present  agitation — all 
these  points  were  dealt  with.  "God  help  the  people," 
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exclaimed  Mr.  Fox,  "who  have  such  judges."  "If 
these  criminal  laws  of  Scotland  were  extended  to 
England,"  said  Grey,  "  then  it  would  no  longer  be 
the  country  where  a  freeman  could  live." 

The  Lord  Advocate,  fresh  from  the  prosecution, 
caused  much  indignation  in  the  minds  of  his  oppo- 
nents, by  a  deliberate  anticipation  that  Gerrald  (whose 
trial  was  not  yet  concluded)  would  share  the  fate  of 
Muir  and  Palmer,  and  by  actually  suggesting  that 
the  English  laws  should  be  assimilated  to  those  of 
Scotland.  But  the  Lord  Advocate  was  only  reflect- 
ing the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his 
hearers.  Adam's  effort  was  almost  wholly  fruitless. 
There  was  a  cold-blooded  determination,  on  the  part 
of  the  then  existing  House  of  Commons,  to  persecute 
and  destroy  all  persons  who  dared  to  remind  them 
that  there  was  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor,  and  that  the  remedy  lay  in  a  reform  of  the 
representation.  And  while  a  seat  in  Parliament  was 
regarded  as  a  probable  means  of  getting  a  livelihood 
without  the  necessity  of  labour,  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that  they  should  hate  Reform. 


The  success  of  the  Lord  Advocate  as  a  prosecutor 
of  sedition  seemed  greatly  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  ministers,  especially  as  any  reference  to  these 
matters  in  Parliament  brought  them  overwhelming 
support.  Yet,  as  soon  as  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  actually  testing  popular  feeling  on  this  side  the 
Tweed,  they  found  out  their  mistake.  In  spite  of 
renewed  alarm,  and  fear  of  French  principles,  there 
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•was  still  some  recollection  even  in  the  minds  of  "an 
intelligent  jury  "  of  the  oft- vaunted  privileges  and 
freedom  QJ?  an  Englishman. 

Of  course,  there  was  much  to  provoke  the  "  king's 
friends."  The  fugitive  literature  of  the  day  teemed 
with  severe  strictures  on  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Court  to 
the  welfare  of  the  multitude.  And  as  spies  watched 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information,  they  gave  information  of  a  horrid  plot, 
which  plot  had  already  gone  so  far,  that  a  list  of 
proscribed  persons  was  in  preparation — that  pikes 
were  being  secretly  manufactured — and  that  some 
villains  near  Holborn  were  drilling  in  the  use  of 
defensive  arms,  under  the  pretence  of  learning  how  to 
protect  their  country,  lives,  and  property. 

The  ministry  was  singularly  unfortunate,  however, 
in  the  selection  of  the  men  marked  for  punishment. 
During  the  year  1794  the  only  important  case  in 
which  the  Government  obtained  a  verdict  was  that 
of  Robert  Watt,  a  spy  who  had  ventured  beyond  his 
instructions,  and  met  the  fate  of  Haman. 

On  the  24th  February,  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  was 
tried  for  publishing  a  supposed  libel,  intituled  "  Politics 
for  the  People  ;  or  Hogswash."  The  passage  indicted 
was  concerning  "  a  very  fine  majestic  kind  of  animal, 
a  game-cock,  a  haughty  sanguinary  tyrant,"  &c.  Mr. 
Thelwall  had  told,  in  one  of  his  popular  lectures, 
a  story  of  a  haughty,  greedy  game-cock  in  his  own 
possession,  and  how  it  lorded  it  on  the  dungheap ;  and 
the  delightfully  obvious  parallelism  between  the  bird 
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and  a  crowned  tyrant  was  drawn  quite  clearly  enough, 
by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  to  offend  the  "loyal." 
The  jury,  however,  returned  a  verdict  in  Eaton's 
favour,  probably  agreeing  with  the  contention  of 
counsel  that  ^Ksop's  fables  ought  to  be  considered  as 
libellous  as  the  "  Politics  for  the  People,"  and  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  insinuation  that 
the  haughty  game-cock  meant  Our  Lord  the  King. 

The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  was  the 
next  failure,  and  a  significant  one.  For  the  case  for 
the  Crown  relied  upon  the  testimony  of  an  informer, 
plied  with  drink  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark,  who 
was  committed  for  perjury  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial. 

This  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  was  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, who  had  held  a  leading  position  in  Manchester 
for  several  years  past.  He  had  become  obnoxious  to 
a  section  of  fervid  state  partisans  on  account  of  his 
generally  Liberal  principles.  When  the  Manchester 
Constitutional  Society  was  started  in  October,  1790, 
with  Walker  as  president,  he  became  the  object  of 
untiring  animosity.  Spies  were  set  upon  him  and 
his  friends  ;  a  Church-and-State  mob  rioted  in  front  of 
his  house.  A  society  to  put  down  Levellers  pursued 
the  same  course  toward  the  Reformers  as  the  leading 
association  under  Mr.  Reeves  followed  in  London. 
Slander  and  persecution  was  the  lot  of  all  who 
dared  to  support  the  ideas  of  the  day  ;  and  Mr. 
Walker,  who  had  been  appointed  borough-reeve, 
and  was  thus  a  distinguished  townsman,  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it.  On  the  '2nd  April,  1794,  he 
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and  six  other  persons  were  indicted  at  Lancaster 
assizes  "for  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  this  kingdom ;  and  to 
aid  and  assist  the  French,  being  the  king's  enemies, 
in  case  they  should  invade  this  kingdom."  Mr.  Law 
(afterwards  Lord  EUenborough)  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion. He  informed  the  court  and  jury  that  evidence 
would  be  given  that  Mr.  Walker  had  spoken  of  the 
king  in  the  most  abominable  and  contumelious 
manner;  and  that  others  of  the  defendants  had 
reviled  and  defamed  his  Majesty,  and  represented 
the  whole  system  of  our  public  government  as  a 
system  of  plunder  and  rapacity.  After  referring  to 
the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  pernicious  re- 
form societies,  Mr.  Law  proceeded  : — 

"  The  vigilance  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  immediate  care  of  the  police  of  the  county 
is  primarily  entrusted,  had  already  prevented  or  dispersed 
every  numerous  assembly  of  persons  which  resorted  to  public- 
houses  for  such  purposes ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  for 
persons  thus  disposed  to  assemble  themselves,  if  at  all,  within 
the  walls  of  some  private  mansion.  The  president  and 
head  of  this  society,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  raised  to  that  bad 
eminence  by  a  species  of  merit  which  will  not  meet  with 
much  favour  pr  encouragement  here,  opened  his  doors  to 
receive  a  society  of  this  sort  at  Manchester,  miscalled  the 
Reformation  Society :  the  name  may,  in  some  senses,  indeed 
import  and  be  understood  to  mean  a  society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  beneficial  reform ;  but  what  the  real  purposes  of 
the  society  were  you  will  presently  learn,  from  their  declared 
sentiments  and  criminal  actings.  .  .  .  There  were  three 
principal  rooms  allotted  for  their  reception.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  where  they  were  first  admitted,  they  sat 
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upon  business  of  less  moment,  and  requiring  the  presence 
of  smaller  numbers;  in  the  upper  part  they  assembled  in 
greater  multitudes,  and  read,  as  in  a  school,  nnd  as  it  were 
to  fashion  and  perfect  themselves  in  everything  that  is 
seditious  and  mischievous,  those  writings  which  have  been 
already  reprobated  by  other  juries  sitting  in  this  and  other 
places  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  effect  by  the  united  voice 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  read,  amongst  other 
works,  particularly  the  works  of  an  author  whose  name  is 
in  the  mouth  of  everybody  in  this  country :  I  mean  the 
works  of  Thomas  Paine,  an  author  who,"  &c.  &o. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Law  made  a  rather  odd  appeal 
to  the  jury  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  specious  elo- 
quence of  defendant's  counsel,  Erskine.  "  I  know," 
he  said,  "  the  ingenious  sophistry,  by  which  he  can 
mislead,  and  the  fascination  of  that  eloquence  by 
which  lie  can  subdue  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself.  I  know  what  he  can  do  to-day, 
by  seeing  what  he  has  done  upon  many  other  occasions 
before.  But,  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  knowing 
"what  he  is,  I  am  somewhat  consoled  in  knowing 

you I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  in  the 

power  of  my  friend,  by  any  arts  he  is  able  to  employ, 
to  seduce  you  a  single  step  from  the  sober  paths  of 
truth  andjustice." 

But  it  needed  not  Erskine's  eloquence  to  save  the 
defendants.  The  witness  above  alluded  to  was 
proved  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Walker  and  begged  his 
forgiveness  for  having  sworn  against  him.  One  being 
confronted  with  this  testimony,  the  man  first  denied  it, 
and  then  said,  "  I  went  when  I  was  intoxicated,  the 
same  as  I  am  now."  After  committing  this  poor 
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wretch  for  perjury,  the  judge  was  kind  enough  to 
express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Walker  would  keep  better 
company  in  future. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Public  Situation  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1794— Popular 
Proceedings  at  Sheffield — Another  Proposed  Convention — 
Notices  of  the  Reform  Leaders  of  the  Day :  Bonney,  Richter, 
Holcroft,  Tooke— Determination  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  prosecute  them — Arrests— Hi chter  before  the  Privy  Council 
— The  Prisoners  sent  to  the  Tower. 

THE  period  of  alarm,  which  might  yet  prove  to  be  the 
first  act  of  a  tragedy,  was  now  hastening  to  some 
sort  o:  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
middle  classes  in  England  were,  at  the  beginning  of 
1794,  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  frenzy.  With- 
out the  slightest  proof,  a  large  section  of  the  people 
had  become  suspected  of  a  determined  wish  to  destroy 
the  State,  although  the  only  disturbance  of  any 
serious  character  for  some  months  past  had  been  the 
attack  on  Thomas  Walker's  house  in  December,  the 
work  of  a  "  Church-and-King "  mob  at  Manchester. 
The  classes  who,  above  all  others,  are  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad — 
viz.,  the  professional  and  artisan — were  calumniated 
under  the  name  of  "  Levellers,"  in  order  that  the 
crowd  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  those  who 
profited  by  war,  might  enjoy,  undisturbed  and  un- 
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questioned,  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labour.  The 
question  at  issue  was  as  narrow  as  this  :  that  the 
people  wanted  a  Reform  of  Parliament,  because  they 
believed  that  their  increasing  distresses  were  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  improper  destination  of  the  taxes 
which  they  paid.  The  right  to  express  their  opinions 
on  Reform  was  denied  them,  because,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  the  people  of  France  had  lost 
their  self-control.  With  such  persons  as  the  courtiers 
of  whom  the  ministries  of  George  III.  were  made, 
it  was  perhaps  natural  that  their  crass  ignorance 
concerning  the  body  of  the  nation  should  mislead 
them  ;  but  the  tenacity,  and  even  fury,  with  which 
they  held  on  the  alarmist  tone,  never  had  any  justifica- 
tion whatever.  There  might  be  some  minds,  even, 
who  would  interpret  all  this  stiff-necked  opposition 
as  a  tacit  confession  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
wrong  that  would  not  bear  hearing  about.  And  there 
might  be  others  who  would  think  that  the  intolerant 
and  timid  easy-going  classes,  safe  in  their  orthodoxy, 
and  oblivious  of  other  people's  cares,  could  not  bo 
altogether  freed  from  a  charge  of  complicity  in  some 
sorts  of  misgovernment. 

A  short  notice  of  certain  oofurrences  at  Sheffield 
will  illustrate  the  temper  now  animating  some  of  the 
provincial  centres. 

A  day  having  been  set  apart  for  a  general  fast 
and  humiliation,  in  order  that  the  "  Divine  blessing 
might  be  implored  upon  our  arms,"  the  people  at 
Sheffield  resolved  to  observe  it  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  It  was  the  28th  February, 

H 
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1794.  A  vast  number  of  persons  assembled  in  an 
open  space  near  the  town ;  and  the  meeting  having 
been  opened  with  prayer,  a  "  serious  lecture "  was 
delivered,  on  the  combination  of  kings  apparently 
in  league  against  the  cause  of  Freedom.  A  hymn 
"  composed  by  one  Montgomery  "  was  then  sung  in 
chorus  by  the  assembly  ;  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed,  condemning  the  entire  principle  of  war, 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  patriots  who  had  been 
convicted  in  Scotland,  and  thanking  those  men  who 
had  been  courageous  enough  to  stand  forward  in 
Parliament  in  support  of  constitutional  liberty.  In 
conclusion,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  people  have 
no  remedy  for  their  grievances  but  a  reform  in 
Parliament,  a  measure  which  we  determine  never  to 
relinquish,  though  we  follow  our  brethren  in  the  same 
glorious  cause  to  Botany  Bay." 

On  the  7th  of  April  another  great  public  meeting 
was  held  at  Sheffield,  in  order  to  frame  an  address 
to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  "  persecuted  patriots, 
citizens  Muir,  Palmer,  &c.,"  and  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  again  petitioning  Parliament  for  some  mea- 
sure of  Reform.  Order  and  enthusiasm  marked  the 
occasion.  Henry  Yorke,  a  man  who  had  come  to  the 
front  during  the  recent  events,  was  the  leading  spirit, 
and  being  voted  to  the  chair,  delivered  a  vigorous 
and  well-timed  speech.  The  resolutions  were  similar 
in  character  to  those  which  had  become  the  stock  of 
such  meetings ;  but  several  others  were  added,  which 
obviously  marked  an  increasing  warmth  of  temper. 
These  were  : — 
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"  That  in  every  country  where  the  people  have  no  share  in 
their  government,  Taxation  is  Tyranny. 

"  That  therefore  a  government  is  tyrannical  or  free,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  are  equally  or  unequally  represented. 

' '  Convinced  of  this  truth,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  the  people  ought  to  demand  as  a  right,  and  not  petition  as 
&  favour,  for  Universal  Representation. 

"  That  therefore  we  will  petition  the  House  of  Commons 
no  more  on  this  subject." 

The  meeting  then  unanimously  supported  a  pro- 
posal to  petition  the  king  in  favour  of  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  negro  slavery. 

These  proceedings,  together  with  those  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  a  few  days  later,  filled 
the  cup  of  popular  iniquity.  Henry  Yorke  was  one 
of  the  men  who  were  rather  inclined  to  move  too  fast, 
and  he  eventually  suffered  a  term  of  imprisonment 
in  York  Castle.  James  Montgomery,  whose  hymn, 
beginning  "  O  God  of  hosts,  thine  ear  incline,"  formed 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fast  Day,  escaped  for 
the  present ;  but  he  was  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment a  few  months  later,  for  the  publication  of  a 
patriotic  song. 

A  meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  April,  at  the  Chalk-Farm 
Tavern.  A  vast  multitude  attended  the  summons. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Lovett ;  and  the  proceedings 
commenced  with  the  reading  of  a  letter  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  "  Friends  of  the  People,"  to- 
gether with  their  reply. 

This  communication  had  been  sent  to  Sheridan  by 
Hardy,  as  chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  solicit- 
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ing  the  concurrence  of  that  society  in  assembling  "  a 
Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  method,  a  full 
and  effectual  Representation."  After  referring  to  the 
punishment  of  virtuous  men  by  transportation  for  the 
sole  crime  of  imitating  the  former  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  associates,  the  letter  complained  of  the  recent 
insidious  attempts  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  the 
country,  and  of  the  new  system  of  employing  spies, 
"  more  dangerous  to  society  than  so  many  assassins 
whose  avowed  business  is  to  destroy  the  friends  of  the 
country."  The  letter  proceeded  : — 

"  We  are  told  that  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  Reform, 
and  that  innovation  may  introduce  disturbance.  Are  those 
persons  to  judge  of  the  proper  time  to  make  a  Reform  who 
exist  only  by  corruption  ?  Are  the  people  of  Britain  to 
endure  everything  without  repining  ;  without  ardently  seeking 
a  radical  Reform,  because  disturbances  may  happen  ?  Have 
the  enemies  of  Reform  told  us  whence  these  disturbances 
are  to  originate  ?  Has  a  single  overt  act  been  committed  by 
the  friends  to  Freedom  ?  'Have  not  all  the  riots,  all  the 
public  disturbances,  all  the  seditious  assemblies,  been  excited 
by  the  enemies  to  Reform?  And  do  they  mean  to  tell  us 
that  they  will  still  find  other  instruments  for  their  wicked 
designs,  that  they  have  yet  those  who  will  act  over  again 
the  outrages  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  some  parts  of 
Britain,  and  attempted  in  others  ? 

"  If  such  is  the  determination  of  those  persons  hostile 
to  a  fair  representation,  let  them  look  to  the  consequences, 
but  let  them  recollect  that  it  has  happened,  and  may  happen 
again,  that  those  who  kindled  the  flames  have  perished  by 
them. 

"  The  friends  to  Reform  are  friends  to  peace  ;  their  prin- 
ciples can  be  promoted  only  by  peaceable  means  ;  they  know 
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of  no  other  method  of  obtaining  the  object  they  desire.  But 
they  will  not  be  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  venal  apostates, 
they  will  not  draw  back  because  they  have  seen  some  of  their 
best  friends  doomed  to  exile.  They  will  pursue  the  course 
in  which  they  have  begun,  and  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left. 

"  Convinced  as  the  London  Corresponding  Society  is,  that 
as  there  is  no  power  which  ought,  so  there  is  no  power  which 
can,  finally  withstand  the  just  and  steady  demands  of  a  people 
resolved  to  be  free  ;  they  will  therefore  look  with  confidence 
to  the  determination,  and  they  hope  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the  attainment 
of  an  object  which  involves  the  dearest  objects  of  society. 

"  Convinced  also  that  their  intentions  are  of  the  purest 
kind,  they  will  never  stoop  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  their 
enemies ;  but  will  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  en- 
deavour by  firmness  and  perseverance  to  deserve  the  counten- 
ance and  approbation  of  the  best  friena  of  their  country,  the 
friends  of  a  fair  Representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain." 

The  answer  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  People  "  con- 
veyed renewed  assurances  of  good-will,  but  they  said 
that  they  did  not  think  the  plan  of  a  Convention  would 
answer  its  professed  purpose,  fearing  that  it  would 
furnish  the  enemies  of  Reform  with  the  means  of 
calumniating  its  advocates ;  they  therefore  would  de- 
cline sending  delegates  to  the  proposed  Convention. 

The  proceedings  being  concluded,  the  assemblage 
left  the  ground  in  order  and  quietness.  Notwith- 
standing this,  there  was  much  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  spies  and  informers  to  create  disturbance. 
Unusual  efforts  were  made  to  irritate  the  people ; 
whilst  the  military  were  kept  in  readiness  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  landlord  of  the  Chalk-Farm 
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Tavern  was  compelled  to  refuse  refreshments  to  any 
person,  several  magistrates  having  presented  them- 
selves at  his  house,  where  they  stayed  until  the 
assemblage  had  dispersed. 

But  the  society  had  occasion  to  rejoice  in  a 
complete  triumph  over  these  provocations.  Thomas 
Hardy  has  left  upon  record  a  statement  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Every- 
where, after  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  were 
groups  of  people  congratulating  themselves  upon  the 
peaceable  and  orderly  nature  of  the  gathering;  and 
recapitulating  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the 
provoking  and  insulting  language  of  some  of  the 
police  officers.  The  evening  was  spent  with  much 
hilarity,  many  small  parties  being  formed  for 
supping  together,  and  celebrating  a  day  of  such 
important  transactions. 


Arrangements  for  the  new  Convention  had  now 
been  some  time  in  hand.  On  the  27th  March  the 
Corresponding  Society  forwarded  certain  resolutions  on 
the  subject  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, and  a  conference  was  forthwith  held  between 
ten  deputies,  five  from  each  society.  It  was  re- 
solved that  their  proceedings  should  be  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  Constitutional  Society ;  and 
that  a  committee  of  correspondence  and  co-operation 
should  be  formed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feeling 
of  other  societies.  The  Provincial  Societies  appeared 
to  be  very  desirous  that  the  proposed  convention 
should  be  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  a 
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rule,  they  expressed  themselves  as  "  much  damped  " 
by  the  affairs  in  Scotland — while  they  professed  to 
view  with  satisfaction  the  manly  and  patriotic  conduct 
of  Hardy  and  his  colleagues.  From  Sheffield  they 
wrote  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  and 
that  they  would  hold  a  public  meeting  whenever  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary.  Several  societies 
had  already  chosen  their  delegates  to  the  new  conven- 
tion ;  others,  while  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity, 
legality,  and  reasonableness  of  a  convention,  ques- 
tioned whether  it  were,  at  the  present  crisis,  quite 
expedient. 

The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  had 
been  increasingly  zealous  in  the  cause,  since  the 
occurrences  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth.  Some  notice 
of  the  leading  members  will  not  be  undesirable,  in 
view  of  the  impending  catastrophe  which  was  to 
cover  them  with  temporary  disgrace,  and  which 
afterwards  gave  colour  to  those  imputations  that 
come  so  readily  to  the  lips  of  the  unthinking  and  the 
unread. 

One  of  tho  most  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
Society,  after  Mr.  Home  Tooke  and  Mr.  Thelwall, 
was  the  Rev.  JEREMIAH  JOYCE,  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  our  days  as  the  author  of  "  Scien- 
tific Dialogues,"  and  of  an  arithmetic  which  still 
holds  its  own  as  a  standard  school-book.  Joyce's 
student  years  were  spent  in  association  with  Dr.  Pric°, 
who  was  his  instructor  in  mathematics.  Having 

O 

exercised  the  duties  of  a  dissenting  preacher  for  some 
little  time,  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  family  of 
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Earl  Stanhope;  and  in  1792  lie  joined  the  Consti- 
tutional Society.  Joyce's  patron  was,  as  these  pages 
have  shown,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  popular 
cause ;  and  the  tutor  was  beloved  and  admired  by  the 
members  of  his  family,  both  for  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition,  and  for  his  manly  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments. 

JOHN  AUGUSTUS  BONNEY  was  an  attorney,  son 
of  a  clergyman  of  good  position,  and  was  at  the 
present  time  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was  originally  articled  to  Mr.  John  Frost ;  and  when 
that  gentleman  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession,  Bonney  succeeded  to  the  connection. 
Having  been  agent  for  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  during  his 
Westminster  candidature,  he  was  afterwards  generally 
consulted  by  him,  and  also  by  Thomas  Paine  and  the 
booksellers  who  had  to  endure  the  alarmist  prosecu- 
tions. Bonney  is  represented  as  of  irreproachable 
character,  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  and  as  a 
cautious  and  steady  reformer.  Although  a  leader  in 
the  Constitutional  Society,  it  was  understood  that  he 
disapproved  of  all  the  proceedings  relative  to  a  conven- 
tion. 

ROMNEY  the  painter,  and  WILLIAM  SHARP,  a  dis- 
tinguished engraver  of  the  day,  were  members  of  the 
society.  Their  chief  offence  was  the  production  of 
a  portrait  of  their  friend  Paine.  They  were  both 
simple-minded  men,  hardly  reflective  enough  to 
be  able  to  contribute  much  to  the  cause  of  reform, 
beyond  a  steady  support  of  their  colleagues.  Sharp 
suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  imposture  of 
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Richard  Brothers  ;  and  years  after  became  a  follower 
of  Joanna  Southcote.  But  the  administration  of  the 
day  could  not  have  laid  their  hands  on  two  more 
harmless  beings  than  Sharp  and  Romney. 

STEWART  KYD,  gentleman  and  man  of  letters,  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  had  been  educated  at  Arbroath  and  at 
Aberdeen.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
he  came  to  London,  and  proposed  to  enter  the  church; 
but  he  soon  devoted  himself  to  legal  studies,  and,  being 
called  to  the  bar,  produced  several  law  treatises,  which 
are  represented  as  "  equally  serviceable  to  the  law 
practitioners  and  to  the  public  in  general."  Mr.  Kyd 
joined  the  Constitutional  Society  in  1792,  and  soon 
became  one  of  its  leading  members. 

JOHN  RICHTER  was  an  enthusiastic  young  man 
of  five-and-twenty  years.  Son  of  an  eminent  artist 
of  the  day,  he  had  been  well  educated,  and  was  now 
correspondent  in  a  merchant's  house.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  political  partisan  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
having  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  popular 
candidate  for  Westminster,  in  1788;  and  he,  at  the 
present  time,  supposed  that  he  was  right  in  supporting 
those  very  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  which  his 
earliest  memories  were  linked.  Of  all  the  men  who 
were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  there  was  none  more  ardent  than  Richter. 
He  could  make  a  speech  or  read  an  address  with 
the  best  of  them.  From  the  very  active  part  which 
he  took  in  the  public  meetings  of  January,  April, 
and  May,  1794,  Richter  was  regarded  by  the  alarmists 
as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  persons  at  large. 
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THOMAS  HOLCROFT,  the  dramatist,  was  another 
notable  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society. 
Holcroft  was  a  man  who  could  only  have  emerged 
from  obscurity  in  a  country  with  some  pretence 
to  freedom.  His  first  recollections  were  of  a  shoe- 
maker's shop  in  Orange  Court,  near  Leicester  Square, 
and  of  his  mother  dealing  "in  greens  and  oysters." 
About  the  age  of  seven,  at  which  period  the  boy  could 
play  the  violin,  his  father's  course  of  humble  pros- 
perity appears,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  to 
have  ceased ;  and  a  little  while  after  the  family  is 
found  tramping  the  country  as  hawkers,  not  altogether 
without  a  suspicion  of  begging.  After  a  rambling 
childhood,  during  which  young  Holcroft  endeavoured 
to  gain  some  scraps  of  learning,  we  find  him  a  jockey, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  employ  of  a  trainer  near 
Newmarket.  When  he  relinquished  this  occupation, 
at  which  he  was  very  successful,  he  joined  some 
strolling  players ;  produced  a  few  trifling  composi- 
tions; and  at  last  came  to  London,  in  the  year  1776, 
in  order  to  try  his  fortune  at  a  metropolitan  theatre. 
An  application  to  Garrick  was  left  unnoticed;  but 
Mrs.  Sheridan  having  observed  a  theatrical  piece 
which  had  been  submitted  to  her  husband,  who  was 
probably  too  much  engrossed  with  similar  matters 
to  listen  to  the  unknown  applicant,  Holcroft  was 
engaged  as  an  actor,  at  20s.  a  week.  It  was  a  long- 
while  before  his  merits  were  duly  recognised ;  but  he 
at  length  attained  a  respectable  position  in  society. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  dramatists  and  novelists  of  the  day ;  and  it 
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was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  his  friends 
heard  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  impending  charges 
for  high  treason,  seeing  that  his  writings  had  never 
betrayed  his  political  sentiments  in  any  way,  but 
dealt  in  purely  social  incidents.  Mr.  Holcroft  had, 
however,  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  and  the  spies  well  knew 
that  he  was  a  representative  character. 

On  the  2nd  May  we  find  the  members  of  the 
Society  dining  together  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern.  Three  hunch*ed  or  more  meet  to  celebrate 
their  anniversary,  having  invited  friends  from  the 
Corresponding  Society.  Mr.  John  Wharton,  M.P., 
occupies  the  chair.  The  Marseillaise  and  other 
new  and  appropriate  music  is  played  during 
dinner,  and  is  received  with  great  applause — with 
such  a  din  of  approbation,  indeed,  as  an  informer 
afterwards  said,  that  "most  people's  hands  smarted 
and  their  ears  ached."  Mr.  Home  Tooke  sings 
a  song.  "  Citizen "  Stanhqpe's  health  is  drunk 
"with  thundering  applause."  Other  toasts  are 
duly  honoured : — "  The  Rights  of  Man  ; "  "A 
Free  Constitution  ; "  "  The  Swine  of  England,  the 
Rabble  of  Scotland,  and  the  Wretches  of  Ireland;" 
"  May  Despotism  be  trodden  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
Swinish  Multitude;"  "The  Armies  Contending  for 
Liberty ; "  "  The  Victims  to  the  cause  of  Liberty 
suffering  under  the  sentences  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary;" "May  the  Abettors  of  the  present  war  be 
its  Victims;"  "The  Chairman,  and  Success  to  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Freedom ; "  "  That  steady 
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Friend  to  Liberty,  John  Home  Tooke ; "  "Thomas 
Paine ; "  "  Prosperity  to  the  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain." 

Tooke,  rising  to  speak,  ha,s  a  word  to  say  to  the 
spies  who  are  present.  He  says  the  proportion  of 
spies  among  the  company  is  about  one  in  fifty,  and  to 
them  he  would  particularly  address  himself.  "  In 
consequence  of  that "  (says  the  informer),  "  I  must 
confess  I  did  attend.  .  .  .  He  begged  the  company 
to  take  notice  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  inebriation, 
for,  having  something  to  say  to  the  company,  he  had 
taken  care  to  refrain  from  his  glass  ;  and,  for  fear  of 
being  mistaken,  and  being  taken  to  be  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  he  begged  everybody  present  to  take 
particular  notice  of  what  he  said.  He  called  the 
Parliament  a  scoundrel  sink  of  corruption.  He  called 
the  opposition  in  Parliament  a  scoundrel  sink  of 
corruption.  He  said  that  there  was  a  junction 
between  these  two  scoundrel  parties,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
country.  He  began  to  speak  about  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  country,  and  asked  if  that  skip-jack 
Jenkinson  could  be  considered  as  one  of  the  hereditary 
nobility.  .  .  .  He  spoke  highly  of  the  real 
hereditary  nobility,  and  respectfully  of  the  king. 
The  further  purport  of  his  remarks  was  that  the 
present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  caused 
the  wrong  sort  of  persons  to  find  their  way  into  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,"  &c. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Pitt's  ears  tingled  when  these 
things  were  reported,  Ko  doubt  the  ears  of  many 
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of  his  followers  tingled.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing burdens  of  the  country,  and  the  cost  of 
the  war,  new  places  were  being  heaped  upon  friends 
and  supporters.  As  Sheridan  had  said  in  a  recent 
debate,  "not  merely  themselves,  but  their  nephews 
and  cousins  to  the  third  and  fourth  remove  have 
been  loaded  with  spoils,  and  have  been  appointed 
paymasters,  agents,  commissaries  with  pensions,  en- 
tailed upon  the  country  whatever  might  be  their 
services,  merely  for  coming  over  to  the  support  of 
the  war.  ...  It  misbecomes  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman  to  give,  it  misbecomes  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman  to  take,  in  such  a  moment.  This  is  not 
a  day  for  jobs  and  the  little  dirty  traffic  of  lucre  and 
emolument,  unless  it  is  meant  to  promulgate  it  as 
a  doctrine  that  all  public  men  are  impostors,  and 
that  every  libel  of  the  French  is  founded  in  truth. 
What  is  the  sort  of  language  that  we  hear  1  The 
order  of  nobility  is  in  danger.  I  will  fight  for 
nobility,  says  a  viscount — much  better  if  you  make 
me  an  earl.  Make  me  a  marquis,  says  the  earl ; 
give  me  a  blue  riband,  says  the  noble  lord  in  green ; 
and  thus,  while  the  people  at  large  are  told  that  the 
very  pillars  of  the  constitution  are  in  danger,  they 
see  nothing  but  a  miserable  intrigue  for  the  prosti- 
tution of  honours,  and  the  corrupt  squandering  of 
national  wealth." 

And  when  these  things  are  spoken  by  irresponsible 
outsiders,  in  such  unmistakable  tones  that  the  whole 
of  the  nation  can  hear  and  understand,  one  of  two 
things  must  follow — either  "patriotism"  and  "loyalty" 
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must   cease   to   make    illicit    gains,    or    irresponsible 
oratory  be  made  to  cease  from  its  incriminations. 

The  blow  fell  upon  the  12th  of  May.  Several 
persons  were  arrested  early  in  the  morning,  and  a 
message  from  the  king  was  brought  down  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  these  terms  : — • 

"  His  Majesty,  having  received  information  that  the 
seditious  practices  which  have  been  for  some  time  carried 
on  hy  certain  societies  in  London,  in  correspondence  with 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have  lately  been 
pursued  with  increased  activity  and  boldness,  and  have  been 
avowedly  directed  to  the  object  of  assembling  a  pretended 
general  convention  of  the  people,  in  contempt  and  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  on  principles  subversive  of 
the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and  directly  tending  to 
that  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  has  fatally 
prevailed  in  France,  has  given  directions  for  seizing  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  said  societies  in  London,  which  have  been 
seized  accordingly ;  and  these  books  and  papers  appearing 
to  contain  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public 
interest,  his  Majesty  has  given  orders  for  laying  them  before 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  his  Majesty  recommends  it  to 
the  House  to  consider  the  same,  and  to  take  such  measures 
thereupon  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  effectually 
guarding  against  the  further  prosecution  of  these  dangerous 
designs,  and  for  preserving  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  derived  to  them  by  the  constitution 
happily  established  in  these  kingdoms.  G.  R." 

This  "most  gracious"  message  was  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas  brought  up  a  large  sealed  packet  of  papers 
"seized  from  seditious  societies,"  and  after  some 
discussion  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to 
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examine  them.  On  the  16th  Mr.  Pitt  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  containing  a  history  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  societies,  a  great  part  of 
which  consisted  of  matter  which  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  by  advertisement  or  otherwise. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  Pitt  solemnly  endea- 
voured to  impress  the  House  with  the  notion  that  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  was  on  foot.  He  made  a  long 
speech,  going  over  the  principal  items  of  the  report, 
by  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  constitution 
was  on  the  eve  of  some  destructive  catastrophe — that 
the  monstrous  modern  doctrine  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  was  at  the  root  of  it  all,  and  "threatened  to 
overturn  government,  law,  property,  security,  religion, 
order,  and  everything  valuable  in  this  country,  as 
it  has  already  overturned  and  destroyed  everything 
in  France,  and  endangered  every  nation  in  Europe." 
Next,  with  regard  to  the  Corresponding  Society,  he 
said : — "  I  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  history  of  a  society  which,  despicable  and  con- 
temptible though  the  persons  who  compose  it  are,  as  to 
talents,  education,  and  influence,  yet  when  looked  at 
with  cautious  attention,  and  compared  with  the  objects 
they  have  in  view,  and  the  motives  on  which  they 
act,  namely,  that  great  moving  principle  of  all 
Jacobinism,  the  love  of  plunder,  devastation,  and 
robbery,  which  now  bears  the  usurped  name  of 
liberty ;  and  that  system  of  butchery  and  carnage 
which  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  enforcing 
those  principles  will  appear  to  be  formidable  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  meanness  and  contemptibility 
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of  their  characters.  Of  this  society  the  characteristic 
is  that,  being  composed  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  it  has  within  it  the  means  of  unbounded 
extension,  and  conceals  in  itself  the  seeds  of  rapid 
increase.  It  has  risen  already  to  no  less  than  thirty 
divisions  in  London,  some  of  these  containing  as 
many  as  six  hundred  persons,  and  is  connected  by 
a  systematical  chain  of  correspondence  with  other 
societies  scattered  through  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  where  the  seeds  of  those  principles  are  laid, 
which  artful  and  dangerous  people  might  best  convert 
to  their  own  purposes.  It  will  appear  in  proof  that 
this  society  has  risen  to  an  enormous  '  height  of 
boldness,  and  erected  in  itself,  in  express  terms,  a 
power  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  Parliament,  to 
scan  its  proceedings,  and  make  out  limits  for  its 
action,  beyond  which,  if  it  presumed  to  advance, 
this  august  society  was  to  issue  its  mandate,  not 
only  to  controvert  that  act,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  Parliament  itself,  so  that  if  the  Parliament 
should  think  it  necessary  to  oppose,  by  any  act  of 
penal  coercion,  the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  that 
would  be  the  war-whoop  for  insurrection ;  the  means 
of  our  defence  would  become  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  the  Parliament  be  made  the  instrument  of  its 
own  annihilation.'  Such  language  as  this,  coming 
from  people  apparently  so  contemptible  in  talents, 
so  mean  in  their  description,  and  so  circumscribed 
in  their  power,  would,  abstractedly  considered,  be 
supposed  to  deserve  compassion  as  the  wildest 
workings  of  insanity ;  but  the  researches  of  the 
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committee  will  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  the  result 
of  deep  design,  matured,  moulded  into  shape,  and 
fit  for  mischievous  effect  when  an  opportunity  should 
offer." 

Proceeding  to  relate,  with  becoming  horror,  the 
arrangements  for  a  convention,  he  presently  lapsed 
into  further  rhapsody :  "  Who  is  there  that  knows  what 
Jacobins  and  Jacobin  principles  are,  but  must  see,  in 
their  pretences  of  Reform  in  Parliament,  the  arrogant 
claims  of  the  same  class  of  men  as  those  who  lord 
it  now  in  France,  to  trample  upon  the  rich,  and  crush 
all ;  the  dark  designs  of  a  few,  making  use  of  the 
i  mine  of  the  people  to  govern  all ;  a  plan  founded 
in  the  arrogance  of  wretches,  the  outcasts  of  society, 
tending  to  enrich  them  by  depriving  of  property,  and 
of  life,  all  those  distinguished  either  for  personal 
worth  or  for  opulence1?  a  plan  which  has  been  long 
felt  by  the  unfortunate  people  of  France  in  all  its 
aggravated  horrors,"  &c.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension Bill. 

The  minister  was,  of  course,  opposed  with  vigour, 
and  even  indignation.  This  was  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  most  abominable  measures 
ever  brought  before  a  British  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  once  more  reminded  that  he  had  been 
himself,  a  few  years  before,  the  member  of  a 
similar  Convention.  The  conduct  and  measures  of 
the  administration  had,  for  some  time  past,  tended 
to  diminish  public  confidence ;  and  here  was  the 
end  !  the  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  were  to  be 
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arbitrarily  curtailed,  because  the  great  body  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament  openly  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  Ministry. 

Docile  as  ever,  the  crowd  of  placemen  and  courtiers 
followed  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  lobby.  Only  thirty-nine 
members,  in  a  House  of  240,  could  be  found  to 
resist  this  measure.  The  Bill  became  law  upon 
the  22nd  of  May,  by  which  time,  however,  the 
principal  objects  of  ministerial  spleen  were  already 
in  custody. 

Thomas  Hardy  was  the  first  to  be  arrested.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  officers  from  Bow  Street 
visited  his  house,  at  No.  9,  Piccadilly ;  gave  him  in 
charge  of  a  king's  messenger ;  and  proceeded  to 
ransack  the  premises  for  seditious  matter ;  Mrs. 
Hardy  sitting  up  in  bed  the  while,  unable  to  dress 
before  so  many  unwelcome  visitors.  Thelwall  was 
taken  in  the  evening ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  so  Daniel  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional 
Society,  Kyd,  Joyce,  Home  Tooke,  Bonney,  Richter 
and  Sharpe,  were  also  in  custody;  beside  two  or 
three  of  the  leading  men  from  Sheffield. 

John  Richter  had  warning  in  time,  and  might 
have  escaped.  But,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
and  entreaties  of  friends,  he  said  he  would  not  ruin 
his  character  or  disgrace  the  cause  by  an  ignominious 
flight.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Richter  called 
on  Mrs.  Thelwall,  and  heard  that  the  warrant  officers 
had  been  enquiring  for  him.  She  did  not  or  could 
not  inform  them,  but  they  subsequently  found  his 
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address  among  Thelwall's  papers.  The  next  morning 
they  appeared  at  his  bedside  before  he  was  awake, 
produced  a  warrant  charging  him  with  treasonable 
practices,  and  forthwith  employed  themselves  in 
rifling  his  apartment  of  all  the  papers  they  could 
find,  while  he  proceeded  to  dress. 

The  demeanour  of  the  culprits  in  presence  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  generally  marked  with  dignity. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  to  own  to  anything  dis- 
graceful ;  nor  was  there  one  to  declaim  in  the  excited 
style  of  French  patriots.  All  was  serious  on  their 
part,  except  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  treat  their 
interlocutors  with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  There 
is  an  anecdote  extant  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Sharp, 
hardly  conscious  of  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  and  at 
last  tired  of  being  badgered  with  interrogations  on 
sedition,  produced  from  his  pocket  a  prospectus  of  a 
new  work  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke ;  and,  after  requesting 
the  subscriptions  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  begged  them  to 
circulate  it  among  the  other  members  of  the  council  ! 

Several  of  these  men  have  left  some  little  record  of 
their  appearance  before  the  Privy  Council.  An 
unpublished  manuscript  of  Bichter's  will  give  us 
an  illustration  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  as  the  production  of  a  man  who  was 
not  only  innocent  of,  but  astonished  at,  the  charges 
held  over  his  head  : — 

"  I  went  in  a  coach  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  It 
was  now  about  half-past  ten  o'clock.  I  was  at  length,  after 
having  been  put  into  two  different  rooms  or  rather  passages, 
left  in  a  large  one  fronting  Privy  Gardens,  with  Kennedy. 
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The  seats  all  but  two  were  so  extremely  dirty  that  I  could 
not  help  supposing  the  place  of  housekeeper  must  certainly 
be  a  sinecure.  Here  I  waited  till  nearly  5  o'clock,  expected 
to  be  called  before  the  council,  and  in  great  pain  from  my 
disorder.  During  this  time  Mr.  Schaw  was  introduced  to 
me,  and  I  was  told  I  was  to  be  in  his  custody.  Mr.  Reeves, 
as  I  afterwards  found  him  to  be,  also  came  in  and  asked  if 
I  had  not  some  brothers  ?  I  answered,  several.  He  then 
wanted  to  know  my  name  and  theirs;  but  I  said  as  I  was 
not  bound  to  gratify  the  inquisitiveness  of  individuals,  and  did 
not  know  what  use  might  be  made  of  my  answers,  I  did  not 
choose  to  inform  him.  He  turned  upon  his  heel  and  went  out. 
I  saw  him  again  in  the  Council  Chamber,  acting  as  the  secre- 
tary. We  went  then  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Schaw' s,  during  which 
my  best  friends  Mrs.  W.  and  Miss  R.  came  to  see  me.  Mr. 
Schaw' s  orders  were  strict,  and  he  could  not  admit  them.  I 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  pass  the  window. 
In  the  evening  we  were  ordered  to  attend  the  council,  and  I 
underwent  an  examination. 

' '  Reeves  asked  :     What  is  your  Christian  name  ? 

1 '  I  answered :     John. 

"Mr.  Dundas  :  Mr.  R.,  you  are  brought  before  us  under 
a  warrant  charging  you  with  having  been  concerned  in 
treasonable  practices.  This  is  a  very  high  offence,  but  as 
we  were  willing  to  grant  you  every  indulgence,  you  have 
been  brought  here  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  away 
this  charge.  And,  therefore,  if  you  can  give  any  explanation 
of  your  conduct  or  have  anything  to  offer  in  your  defence, 
you  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
find  it  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to 
entrap  you  into  a  confession  of  anything  which  may  tend 
to  criminate  yourself;  and  to  any  questions  you  do  not  like  you 
need  not  answer. 

"  Richter  :  I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  you  are  not  able  to 
compel  me  to  answer  any  questions  whatever,  yet  I  am  at 
all  times  ready  to  explain  my  conduct,  and  to  defend  myself 
from  any  charge  whenever  any  shall  be  made  in  a  proper 
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place.  But  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  charge, 
stated  as  it  is  generally,  it  is  impossible  to  answer.  At  the 
game  time  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  anything  treasonable 
either  having  been  committed  or  in  agitation  by  myself  or 
any  other  persons ;  I  am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  grounds  upon  which  I  was  brought  here. 

"  Mr.  Dundas  :  Mr.  R.,  you  will  attend  to  Mr.  Solicitor- 
General. 

"  Mr.  Solicitor-General :  You  are  a  member  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  of  Division  No.  2  ? 

"  Richter  :  I  am.  That  Society  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  Reform  in  the  representation,  for  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  which  they  have  the  example  and 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as 
many  others.  This  they  certainly  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
and  could  not  be  treason. 

"  Solicitor-General : — Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  lately 
held  at  Chalk  Farm,  of  which  this  paper  found  in  your 
possession — 

"  Richter  :  I  decline  to  answer. 

"Solicitor-General:  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  paper? 
It  was  found  in  your  possession,  and  appears  to  be  an  address 
and  resolution  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  at  the 
Globe  Tavern,  the  20th  January  last  ? 

"  Richter :  I  cannot  say.  The  paper  is  printed.  I  think 
I  have  seen  a  paper  purporting  to  be  such  a  one. 

"  Solicitor-General :  Were  you  present  when  the  resolution 
there  stated  [which  he  read]  was  passed  ? 

"  Richter  :  I  was  not. 

"  Dundas  :  Was  it  not  intended  in  your  reform  to  destroy 
the  King  and  the  Lords,  and  so  talked  of  among  your  divisions  ? 

"  Richter  :  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  reform  that  was 
wanted  was  upon  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  none 
other. 

"  Dundas :  Are  you  sure  there  was  no  intention  of  going 
beyond  a  reform  in  Parliament  ? 

"  Richter  :  As  far  as  I  know  or  am  able  to  judge  it  was  the 
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general  opinion  that  equal  representation  would  be  a  complete 
remedy  for  the  present  abuses,  and  to  a  House  of  Commons 
chosen  upon  those  principles  which  I  have  mentioned  they 
looked  up  with  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  success. 
There  may,  however,  possibly  have  been  men  whose  heated 
imagination  went  beyond  this ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the 
society  were  not  at  all  influenced  by  such  men's  opinions. 
But  I  can  only  answer  for  the  purity  of  my  own  intentions. 

"  Solicitor- General :  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  letter  sent 
from  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to  the  Constitutional 
Society  respecting  calling  a  Convention  ? 

' '  Eichter  :  I  never  saw  that  letter,  nor  did  I  hear  it  read. 

"  Solicitor-General :  Were  you  present  at  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  for  co-operation  and  communication  with  that 
society  ? 

"  Eichter :  No. 

"Solicitor-General:  "Was  no  report  made  from  that  com- 
mittee to  your  division  relative  to  their  intention  of  calling  a 
Convention  ? 

"  Eichter :  No. 

"Solicitor-General:  Were  you  at  your  division  in  the 
evening  after  Hardy  was  taken  ? 

"  Eichter :  I  was. 

"  Solicitor -General :  Did  you  in  a  speech  on  that  occasion 
state  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  force  was  necessary  ? 

"Eichter :  No. 

"  Solicitor-General :  You  told  us  just  now  that  you  had  no 
idea  of  a  Convention  ? 

"  Eichter  :  You  are  mistaken.  I  could  never  have  made  so 
absurd  a  declaration.  Every  man  who  knows  anything  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  must  have  an  idea  of  a  Conven- 
tion. 

"  Solicitor-General:  Look  at  that  paper;  is  it  your  writing? 
[He  read  it.  It  was  an  outline  for  the  constitution  of  the 
society,  divided  under  various  heads ;  in  fact  a  mere  index. 
The  last  head  was,  Of  Conventions,  and  was  never  adopted 
though  it  had  been  proposed.] 
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"  Richter  :  I  decline  to  answer. 

"  Dundas  :  In  fact  then,  Mr.  Richter,  you  are  unwilling  to 
give  iis  any  explanation. 

"  Richter :  No  sir,  I  am  -willing  to  give  every  explanation 
that  I  can.  As  that  paper  appears  to  concern  the  society, 
and  as  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  think  I 
can  explain  the  meaning  and  intent  of  it.  [It  was  then 
handed  to  me.]  This  is  an  arrangement  of  heads  under 
which  it  was  thought  all  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
good  government  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  might 
Le  contained. 

"  Dundas  :  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  last  head — Of  Conven- 
tions. 

"  Richter :  That  it  had  a  very  different  meaning  from 
what  you  may  imagine.  It  has  no  relation  to  a  public 'con- 
vention of  the  people,  or  of  any  other  society  but  to  conven- 
tion of  that  particular  society  alone.  It  was  thought  that  as 
all  human  institutions  are  liable  to  error  and  abuse,  that  the 
rules  and  regulations,  or  in  other  words  the  constitution  of  the 
society,  however  well-adapted  it  might  at  present  be  supposed 
to  be  to  their  internal  good  order,  might  nevertheless  be 
hereafter  found  defective,  and  in  want  of  a  Reform.  It  waa 
therefore  intended  to  have  been  provided,  but  it  was  not 
adopted,  that  upon  the  demand  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
bociety  to  be  there  ascertained,  it  should  be  made  a 
question  for  the  decision  of  the  society  at  large,  assembled  in 
t  heir  respective  divisions,  whether  a  revision  of  their  constitu- 
tion was  necessary.  If  this  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  a  meeting  of  delegates  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
the  society  would  have  been  called,  and  their  power  and 
duties  would  have  been  fixed  under  the  head — Of  Conventions. 
In  the  meantime,  the  ordinary  business  and  government  of  the 
society  would  have  been  carried  on  as  usual. 

"  Dundas  :  But  you  decline  saying  anything  about  Chalk 
Farm? 

"  Richter  :  I  do.     I  can  only  repeat,  that  I  am  perfectly 
ignorant  of  any  treasonable  practices,  and  am  conscious   of 
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the  purity  of  my  own  motives  in  following  the  example  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
"  Dundas  :  You  may  withdraw." 

When  the  process  of  examining  the  prisoners  was 
over,  they  were  all  lodged  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  Warders  attended  them  day  and  night. 
Under  some  restrictions,  they  were  soon  allowed  books 
and  writing  materials,  and  their  friends  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  them.  In  two  or  three  cases,  it  was 
possible  for  those  in  contiguous  apartments  to  con- 
verse with  one  another  through  the  open  windows. 
Kichter's  prison  was  on  the  north  side ;  Hardy's  was 
a  small  apartment  above  the  western  gate,  with 
Thelwall's  room  next,  and  Tooke's  below.  Joyce  had 
permission  to  walk  on  the  leads  of  the  Tower.  Pre- 
sently, as  the  summer  advanced,  all  the  prisoners 
were  permitted  to  take  exercise  on  the  parade  and 
the  ramparts  ;  provided  they  were  each  attended  by  a 
warder,  and  were  not  suffered  to  speak  to  any  other 
person  without  special  order. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  popular  societies 
received  a  severe  shock  from  all  these  proceedings. 
The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  ceased  to 
meet,  now  that  those  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  weekly  committee-meetings  were  in  custody. 
On  the  10th  January  in  the  following  year  the  society 
met  specially,  and  agreed  to  suspend  for  the  present 
all  proceedings  in  furtherance  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
After  that  date,  although  some  few  members  kept  up 
an  occasional  independent  gathering,  but  one  important 
incident  is  recorded.  On  the  30th  May,  1795,  Mr. 
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William  Smith,  M.P.,  presided  at  a  meeting  of  gentle- 
men, many  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  at  which  annual  Parliaments  and 
household  suffrage  were  advocated.  Thenceforward, 
any  arguments  in  favour  of  annual  Parliaments  and 
household  suffrage  were  thrust  on  one  side  by  all 
respectable  classes  of  persons — by  all  persons  who  did 
not  want  to  see  their  country  overrun  by  Frenchmen, 
and  given  over  to  the  destructive  principles  of 
Jacobins  and  Levellers. 

The  fate  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
was  altogether  different,  the  members  continuing  to 
assemble  regularly  for  several  years,  until  the  society 
was  finally  suppressed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
for  the  purpose.  Its  vitality  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
its  perfect  system  of  self-government.  The  plan  of 
"  divisions "  was  admirable,  for  by  that  organisation 
the  formation  of  cliques  and  parties  which  should 
acquire  any  appreciable  influence  was  made  almost 
impossible.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  well 
defined,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  were  frame:! 
with  especial  reference  to  order,  while  the  same 
complete  liberty  of  opinion  was  the  privilege  of 
every  individual  member.  After  the  occurrences  con- 
nected with  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
the  spirit  of  the  members  displayed  such  buoyancy 
and  such  confidence  in  their  cause,  that  the  society 
became  stronger  than  ever  in  numbers.  It  is  said 
that  in  1795  the  society  reached  a  total  of  80,000 
members. 

On  the  evening  after  Hardy's  arrest,  the  committee 
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had  been  sitting  at  Thelwall's  house  in  Beaufort 
Buildings,  near  the  Strand.  Bichter  stood  forward, 
and  conjured  the  members  to  remain  firm,  and  not 
to  be  disheartened  by  the  occurrence  of  the  morning. 
To  shrink  from  their  principles  at  that  moment  (he 
said)  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  liberty.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  deliberate  intention 
of  taking  them  off  one  by  one,  and,  by  destroying 
those  who  appeared  the  most  active,  to  crush  for 
ever  the  spirit  of  Beform.  He  further  reminded 
them  that  in  the  society  there  were  no  leaders  and  no 
parties ;  that  all  judged  for  themselves ;  that  when 
one  active  man  was  taken  from  the  field,  ten  others 
would  rise  to  supply  his  place;  and  that  every 
attempt  against  them  should  only  serve  to  unite 
them  more  closely  together.  He  added  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  exertion  of  all  the  wisdom,  firm- 
ness, and  patriotism  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
Animated  by  these  stirring  words,  the-  committee 
separated,  only  to  have  Thelwall  snatched  off  as  he 
left  his  house. 

Although  there  were  no  leaders,  as  Bichter  said, 
the  society  naturally  wanted  guidance  on  the  part 
of  persons  qualified  for  the  purpose  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  self-control.  A  new  member  joined  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  on  the  8th  of  June, 
who  was  destined,  by  the  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties, to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  helping  to  guide 
the  society  through  the  difficulties  that  awaited  them ; 
a  man  who,  although  unrecognised  and  almost  un- 
known to  the  general  historian,  ultimately  exercised 
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a  very  potent,  although  silent,  influence  on  the 
domestic  politics  of  England.  This  was  FRANCIS 
PLACE,  at  this  time  a  young  journeyman  tailor, 
engaged  in  the  hard  struggles  of  early  manhood. 

Place  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Ashley,  a  shoe- 
maker, one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
Corresponding  Society  upon  whom  Mr.  Pitt  had  not 
laid  his  hand.  At  Ashley's  request  Place  joined  the 
society,  and  from  the  first  attended  punctually  at  his 
division,  and  also  at  the  meetings  of  the  general 
committee.  A  very  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate,  and  he  was  thenceforward  one  of 
those  consulted  in  all  matters  of  organisation  and 
government. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall  for  High  Treason- 
Acquittal—Discharge  of  the  Remaining  Prisoners — Satisfaction 
throughout  the  Country — Conclusion  of    Hardy's   Career— 
Last  Notices  of  Frost,  of  Thelwall,  and  of  Tooke— Fate  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society — Recollections  of  Francis 
Place. 

ON  the  2nd  of  October  a  special  commission  was 
opened  at  the  Clerkenwell  Session-house,  "  to  inquire 
of  certain  High  Treasons  and  Misprisions  of  Treason 
within  the  county  of  Middlesex,"  consisting  of  six 
common  law  judges,  of  whom  Sir  James  Eyre,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  occupied  the  place  of 
president.  In  charging  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Lord 
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Chief  Justice  proceeded  in  a  singularly  dispassionate 
manner,  and  it  was  at  once  clear  that  the  real  question 
at  issue  alone,  untempered  by  partisanship,  would  be 
considered  in  the  Old  Bailey.  While  insisting  that  a 
Convention,  having  for  its  object  a  Parliamentary 
Keform,  which  should  take  steps  for  attaining  that 
object  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  would  be 
treason,  on  the  ground  that  the  functions  of  legislation 
would  be  thereby  usurped,  his  lordship  declared  that 
the  project  of  a  Convention  which  should  urge  Reform 
by  peaceable  means,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
Parliament  to  devise  the  plan,  could  not  be  ranked 
among  offences  of  that  character. 

On  Monday,  the  6th,  the  Grand  Jury  returned 
a  true  bill  against  all  the  persons  implicated,  except 
Lovett,  who  was  forthwith  discharged.  Wardle, 
Moore,  Hodgson,  and  Holcroft  were  still  at  liberty, 
but,  on  hearing  that  he  was  included  in  the  indict- 
ment, Holcroft  surrendered  himself  on  the  following 
day. 

There  was  something  of  a  "  scene  "  when  Holcroft 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
counsel  for  the  Crown  were  hardly  prepared  for  such 
an  occurrence :  it  seemed  to  make  light  of  any 
presumption  of  guilt.  There  was  no  certainty,  at 
first,  that  he  was  the  man  that  was  wanted.  He  was 
at  length  taken  into  custody  on  the  motion  of  the 
Solicitor-General,  his  junior  having  argued  that  Hol- 
croft admitted  himself  to  be  the  person  indicted. 
Mr.  Holcroft  was  forthwith  sent  to  Newgate,  whither 
the  Tower  prisoners  were  shortly  removed. 
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On  Saturday,  the  25th  October,  a  crowded  court 
witnessed  the  arraignment  of  the  prisoners.  As  a 
cotemporary  publication  has  it,  "there  was  a  very 
attractive  display  of  beauty'  and  elegance,  a  greater 
number  of  ladies  appearing  than  on  former  occasions. 
They  were  all  as  well  dressed  as  those  who  attended 
Mr.  Hastings's  trial."  Mr.  Home  Tooke  looked  pale 
and  sickly,  as  if  the  confinement  in  Newgate  was 
telling  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Bonney  also  was  out  of 
health.  All,  however,  appeared  in  good  spirits,  and 
had  an  air  of  determination  about  them. 

In  the  indictment  the  prisoners  were  charged 
with  the  crime  of  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  nor  weighing  the  duty  of  their 
allegiance,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors  against 
our  Lord  the  King,  their  supreme,  true,  lawful  and 
undoubted  Lord  ....  contriving,  and  with  all 
their  strength  intending  traitorously  to  break  and 
disturb  the  peace  and  common  tranquillity  of  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  stir,  move,  and 
excite  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war  against  our 
said  Lord  the  King  within  this  kingdom,  and  to 
subvert  and  alter  the  legislative  rule  and  government 
now  duly  and  happily  established  in  this  kingdom, 
and  to  depose  our  said  Lord  the  King  ....  and 
to  bring  and  put  our  said  Lord  the  King  to  death." 
To  which  they  severally  pleaded  "  Not  guilty." 
Bonney  and  Thelwall  pointed  out  errors  in  the  in- 
dictment respecting  themselves,  but  scorned  the  idea 
of  availing  themselves  of  any  plea  which  should  enable 
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them  to  avoid  a  fair  trial.  Mr.  Tooke,  whose  self- 
possession  was  never  known  to  fail,  on  being  asked 
"  How  will  you  be  tried  1 "  gave  a  significant  glance 
at  the  Bench,  and  answered,  pointedly,  "  I  would 
be  tried  by  God  and  my  country."  Counsel  for  the 
prisoners  having  announced  that  they  preferred  to  be 
tried  separately,  the  Attorney-General  intimated  that 
he  should  first  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  The  Court  was  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 
the  28th. 

Hardy  being  brought  to  the  bar  on  the  morning 
appointed,  the  Attorney-General  proceeded  to  define 
high  treason :  interpreting  that  crime  as  anything 
involving  an  attempt  against  the  life  and  authority 
of  the  king  or  his  government.  He  then  summarised 
the  evidence  which  he  was  about  to  adduce,  and 
concluded  after  having  spoken  for  nine  hours.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion consisted  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
societies,  which  had  been  appended  to  the  reports  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  and  which  had  also,  in  many 
cases,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time. 
Most  persons  were,  therefore,  tolerably  familiar  with 
these  papers.  The  tedious  nature  of  the  first  two 
days  of  the  trial  may  be  imagined,  seeing  that  they 
were  almost  wholly  taken  up  either  by  the  speech  of 
the  Attorney-General,  or  his  written  evidence.  The 
Court  actually  sat  till  past  midnight. 

The  evidence  by  word  of  mouth  began  with  the  men 
of  Sheffield,  who  were  themselves  in  custody  under 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.  They  one  and 
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all  disclaimed  the  idea  of  using  force  of  any  kind-  for 
the  attainment  of  their  objects ;  and  asserted  that 
none  of  the  members  wished  it.  Their  object  was 
Parliamentary  Reform  :  many  went  in  for  Universal 
Suffrage ;  they  conceived  that  a  fuller  representation 
of  the  people  would  ensure  the  wants  of  the  people 
being  regarded.  But  any  notion  of  overawing  the 
Government  or  threatening  the  peace  of  the  country 
was,  they  said,  quite  foreign  to  their  thoughts. 

Two  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  and  who 
were  now  prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh, 
deposed  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  were 
mostly  people  of  good  character  and  sober  lives ;  and 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  petition 
for  Reform.  There  was  not  the  remotest  idea  of  using 
force.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining  testimony  rested 
on  the  evidence  of  several  spies,  and  of  other  persons 
who  had  been  for  a  short  time  members  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  but  had  withdrawn  at  a  period 
of  alarm. 

George  Lynham  made  a  very  sorry  appearance  in 
the  character  of  an  informer.  Ever  since  October,  1792, 
he  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  at  one  or  other 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Corresponding  Society.  He 
had  succeeded  in  taking  notes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Committee;  and  these  notes  were 
regularly  supplied  to  some  person  of  authority.  Yet, 
after  all  this  close  intercourse  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  he  could  bring  forward  no  certain 
proof;  as  soon  as  his  recollection  was  tested,  apart 
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from  his  notes,  all  his  information  was  Vague  and  in- 
definite. And  there  was  certainly  nothing  adduced 
showing  that  Hardy  had  ever  been  heard  to  use 
an  expression  of  disrespect  to  the  king  or  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Henry  Alexander  appears  to  have  joined  the 
Corresponding  Society  from  similar  motives  to  those 
of  Lynham :  it  was  a  society  for  overturning  the 
Constitution,  and  he  thought  Government  "ought 
to  know."  So  he  went  to  Mr.  Dundas,  and  told 
him  •  and  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  told  him.  He 
thought  he  was  doing  a  public  service.  On  cross- 
examination,  it  seemed  clear  that  Alexander  was 
steadily  looking  to  Government  employment.  He 
had  relinquished  his  last  situation,  which  he  had 
held  only  a  few  days,  when  subpoenaed  by  the  prose- 
cution, because  he  was  "  obligated  to  attend  "  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  expected  to  have  t6  go  to  Sheffield 
concerning  Mr.  Yorke.  Alexander  gave  some  testi- 
mony concerning  Yorke  as  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society :  "  Mr.  Yorke  said  he  was  going 
to  Bel-gi-um,  or  some  such  place.  Never  heard  of 
Bel-gi-um  before.  Yorke  was  coming  back  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army."  George  Sanderson, 
another  informer,  judged,  from  the  conversation  of 
the  members,  that  their  object  was  to  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  existence  of  an  association  of  such 
dangerous  tendency.  Groves  and  Gostling,  two 
other  witnesses  of  this  class,  gave  evidence  as  to 
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the  unguarded  expressions  of  some  members  of  the 
Society.  Some  influential  person  (whose  name  did 
not  transpire)  had  instructed  the  latter  to  attend 
the  meetings.  But  his  evidence  did  not  do  him 
credit,  nor  assist  the  prosecution.  He  appeared  as 
a  spy  from  first  to  last.  His  leading  contributions 
to  the  case  were  some  statements  (which  were  after- 
wards flatly  contradicted)  about  a  number  of  knives 
being  provided,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  "  arming 
the  conspirators ; "  and  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Thelwall, 
who  having  to  blow  the  froth  from  a  pot  of  porter, 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  way  I  would  have  all  kings 
served."  Groves  heard,  at  the  Chalk  Farm  meeting, 
some  threats  held  out  against  spies,  and  forthwith 
led  the  cry  against  them  himself.  Sanderson  re- 
membered a  member  saying  that  he  should  not 
regard  blowing  a  spy's  brains  out,  if  he  discovered 
him.  Erskine,  who  in  cross-examination  was  very 
unmerciful  to  these  fellows,  seeing  his  opportunity 
here,  asked,  "  Was  not  you  a  little  afraid  when  you 
heard  that?"  "I  was!"  "Oh,  you  was  a  spy,  was 
you?"  "I  was."  Gostling  suffered  a  good  deal 
under  cross-examination,  being  unable  to  reply  to 
t  he  simplest  question ;  although  his  evidence-in- 
chief  had  been  quite  ready  and  precise. 

The  most  serious  point  against  the  piisoner  was 
the  question  of  the  preparation  of  pikes  and  knives, 
which  was  brought  forward  against  Hardy,  from  the 
mention  of  pikes  as  a  means  of  self-defence  in  a  letter 
to  the  Corresponding  Society  from  some  person  at 
Sheffield.  Battle-axes  and  pikes  were  displayed  to 
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corroborate  the  evidence  of  the  Secret  Committee ; 
and  one  witness  at  the  trial  produced  such  a 
pike.  Visions  of  the  rabble  armed  with  these  semi- 
barbarous  weapons  were  thus  easily  conjured  up.  The 
prosecution  evidently  relied  upon  this  part  of  their 
case. 

Yet,  upon  examination,  all  suspicion  as  regarded 
the  prisoner  and  the  societies  was  at  once  dispelled. 
The  way  in  which  these  rumours  of  armed  insurrection 
had  arisen  was  this. 

Some  persons  had  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  their 
property  in  case  of  riot.  This  appears  to  have  been 
toward  the  end  of  1792,  at  a  period  when  there  was 
much  disposition  abroad  to  bring  force  to  bear  on  the 
suppression  of  unwelcome  opinions.  Here  is  the 
"preamble :" 

"  Rules,  articles,  and  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the 
members  of  the  Loyal  Lambeth  Association.  London,  printed 
for  the  Society,  1792. 

"Whereas  the  fear  of  invasion  and  civil  commotions  have 
alarmed  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  and  its 
vicinity,  we  have  thought  proper  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
military  association,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Loyal  Lambeth  Association,  united  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  lives,  and  property,  and  against  all  subverters  and 
levellers  of  peace  and  good  order,  ever  ready  to  step  forward 
in  the  above  case  when  called  upon,  within  the  parish  of  St. 
3Iary,  Lambeth." 

It  was  an  unauthorised  and  unlicensed  volunteer 
club.  There  was  no  secresy  about  it.  They  had  a 
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uniform,  provided  swords  and  epaulets  for  the  officers, 
and  paid  twopence  a  week  per  head  to  a  Mr.  Franck- 
low,  as  Sergeant-Major,  and  instructor  in  military 
discipline  and  in  the  use  of  arms. 

But  there  was  one  thing  fatal  to  this  association — 
some  of  its  members  were  members  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society.  Spies  forthwith  managed  to 
get  admission  to  the  meetings,  and  came  forth 
telling  their  own  tale.  Sanderson,  above-mentioned, 
considered  this  armed  society  of  such  a  dangerous 
tendency,  that  he  at  once  gave  information  to 
authority,  garnished  with  evidence  supplied  by 
his  own  notions  of  the  danger.  He  added  nothing, 
however,  in  support  of  the  indictment,  for  there  was 
no  evidence  given  that  the  Loyal  Lambeth  Association 
was  other  than  "  loyal,"  unless  that  could  be 
considered  so  which  showed  that  the  association 
contained  members  who  belonged  also  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Society. 

The  question  of  pikes  was  of  greater  difficulty  : 
at  least,  until  explained.  There  appears  to  have 
been  some  irritation  in  several  provincial  quarters 
ever  since  the  attack  on  Priestley's  house  at  Birming- 
ham, on  the  score  of  Church-and-King  mobs.  It  is  a 
historic  fact  that  the  magistrates  failed,  on  that 
occasion,  to  succour  the  unfortunate  Dissenters  until 
great  damage  was  done;  and  their  tardiness  gave 
colour  to  the  charge,  that  persons  of  position  in 
Birmingham  had  incited  the  disturbance.  It  is 
certain  that  people  of  advanced  Liberal  opinions 
thenceforward  kept  themselves  provided  with  the 
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means  of  self-defence.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Man- 
chester, was  one  of  these.  One  of  the  charges  against 
him,  on  the  trial  for  conspiracy,  was  that  he  had 
secreted  arms.  But  it  was  conclusively  shown  that 
he  had  simply  provided  a  few  weapons  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  the  next  mob  that  threatened 
violence,  and  that,  on  one  occasion  of  public  dis- 
turbance, he  had  probably  saved  his  premises  from 
destruction  by  a  resolute  exhibition  of  fire-arms. 

It  happened  also  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Society  at  Sheffield,  which  had  become  so 
obnoxious  to  anti-reformers,  were  repeatedly  threatened 
Avith  their  lives.  An  account  of  this  sort  of  violence, 
which  might  be  quoted  in  illustration,  will  be  found  in 
James  Montgomery's  Memoirs,  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Carnage 
and  his  friends.  Henry  Hill  deposed  that  there  were 
pikes  prepared,  but  purely  for  self  defence.  "The 
opposite  party  used  such  threats  ;  even  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  they  have  come  where  I  lodged  and  in- 
sulted us  when  we  have  been  in  bed,  and  have  sworn 
they  would  pull  down  the  house  and  burn  it,  calling 
us  Jacobins,  and  calling  the  house  Jacobin  Hall,  be- 
cause the  society  used  to  meet  there,"  &c.  Hill,  in 
reply  to  further  questions,  said  that  loyalists  actually 
did  shoot  into  people's  houses,  and  that  especially 
when  there  had  been  any  great  victory,  they  would 
parade  the  street  with  arms.  Carnage  and  Broomhead 
gave  similar  evidence  as  to  the  violence  of  the  opposite 
party.  And  the  Sheffield  men,  one  and  all,  protested 
that  violence,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  great  object,  was 
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utterly  absent  from  their  minds.  A  spurious  handbill 
which  was  rapidly  circulated  one  night,  calling  upon 
people  to  arm  against  domestic  enemies  and  foreign 
invaders,  was  altogether  scouted  as  the  work  of  some 
mischief-maker  among  their  opponents.  And  there 
was  testimony,  on  the  part  of  one  witness,  that  a 
clergyman  of  Sheffield  had  called  upon  the  people 
of  that  town  to  stand  forth,  and  destroy  all  those  of  a 
different  persuasion  to  themselves.  One  witness  for 
the  defence  said  that  on  one  occasion  of  "rejoicing" 
his  chamber  window  was  fired  into  while  he  was  in 
bed,  yet  he  had  abstained  from  procuring  a  pike  or 
other  weapon.  He  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
own  house.  This  person,  Edward  Smith  by  name, 
and  cutler  by  profession,  informed  the  court  that  "  if 
it  had  been  determined  to  resist  the  magistrates, 
Sheffield  in  one  day  could  have  furnished  ten  thou- 
sand pikes,  but  it  never  was  a  matter  of  determina- 
tion or  consideration  of  the  society." 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  few  in  number. 
They  deposed  principally  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  called,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  once  met  Hardy,  when  he 
required  some  information  about  a  year  previously, 
and  that  Hardy  had  been  willing  to  allow  him  to  read 
all  his  correspondence  and  papers.  Lorimond  Goddard 
deposed  that  Hardy  was  of  a  remarkably  peaceable 
disposition  ;  that  when  the  Corresponding  Society  was 
dispersed  from  the  taverns,  and  obliged  to  resort  to 
private  houses,  Hardy  desired  particularly  that  no 
member  should  bring  "  even  a  stick  "  with  him.  One 
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Henderson  said  that  Hardy  was  a  "  sober,  honest, 
sedate,  religious,  good  man."  Mr.  Philip  Francis 
recounted  the  interviews  concerning  the  presentation 
of  the  petition,  and  considered  the  prisoner  a  remark- 
ably reasonable,  quiet  man. 

In  short,  nearly  everything,  from  first  to  last, 
told  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  The  more  light  there 
was  thrown  upon  the  case  the  darker  appeared 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  urged  the  prosecution. 
As  the  trial  proceeded,  it  became  clear  that  the 
personal  liberties  of  the  English  people  were  in  the 
gravest  peril.  Nothing  could  ever  teach,  and  nothing 
ever  did  teach  Mr.  Pitt  that  "  the  lower  orders " 
had  any  interest  in  peace,  and  order,  and  prosperity  ; 
and,  supported  as  he  was  by  terrorists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  greedy  placemen  on  the  other,  it  is 
hard  to  guess  where  he  would  have  stopped  had  he 
once  been  allowed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  executive, 
to  shed  the  blood  of  harmless  and  innocent  persons 
like  Thomas  Hardy.  Yet  the  ministry  were  sure  of 
a  verdict,  so  sure,  it  is  said,  that  there  were  eight 
hundred  warrants  already  prepared,  of  which  three 
hundred  were  actually  signed,  for  execution  as  soon 
as  the  verdict  should  be  declared. 

During  the  examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
a  name  was  casually  mentioned  which  brought  to 
the  recollection  of  the  Court  one  of  the  recent 
tragedies  of  the  day.  Arthur  M'Ewaii,  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  Convention,  related  how  Robert  Watt 
had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reformers  the  idea  of  using  force  :  how 
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he  had  shown  his  plans  and  read  his  proposed  pro- 
clamation, and  how  the  answer  had  been,  "  Mr.  Watt, 
these  things  do  not  belong  to  the  cause  of  Reform ! " 
This  Watt  was  one  of  the  class  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  profit  in  the  wreck  of  other  people's 
character  and  well-being.  But,  overreaching  himself, 
he  fell  into  his  own  snare ;  and  had  now  recently 
paid  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  His  history 
is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  spy  system.  He 
would  attend  the  meetings  of  the  societies  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  visit  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  evening, 
after  dark,  with  his  own  story  of  the  revolutionary 
designs  which  were  afloat.  This  proceeding  continued 
for  some  time,  until  at  length  he  alleged  the  certain 
existence  of  a  plot,  the  particulars  of  which  he  would 
not,  however,  divulge,  unless  a  sum  of  .£1,000  was 
first  paid  him.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Lord 
Advocate,  bitterly  opposed  to  Reformers  though  he 
was;  and  Watt  received  only  a  small  sum  for  his 
late  services.  The  Lord  Advocate  appears  to  have 
suspected  him  from  that  day  forward.  The  informer 
was  himself  watched ;  and,  as  he  presently  attended 
the  popular  meetings,  and  read  inflammatory  papers 
and  proposed  treasonable  plans,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death. 

On  the  eve  of  his  appearance  on  the  scaffold, 
Watt  wrote  a  "  Declaration  and  Confession,"  which 
was  shortly  after  published  in  popular  form.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions 
of  the  kind  ever  known ;  and.  a  signal  example  of  that 
mixture  of  dread  of  death  and  hypocritical  desire  for 
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exculpation,  with  which  the  basest  criminals  have 
been  seized  on  similar  occasions.  After  some  notice 
of  his  early  piety,  Mr.  Watt  says  that  being  in- 
fluenced by  an  ambition,  which  took  the  form  of  a 
wish  to  do  service  to  the  State,  he  was  induced  to 
carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  Mr.  Dundas.  "This  conduct,  I 
confess,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  design  of  Christianity,  which  requires  the  most 
unbounded  simplicity,  integrity,  and  love  to  my  fellow- 
creatures."  .  .  .  Having  joined  the  "  Friends  of 
the  People,"  in  1792,  he  informed  against  them,  be- 
cause he  "  apprehended  that  if  they  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  meetings,  the  public  tranquillity  would 
be  disturbed ; "  and,  likewise,  in  order  to  obtain  Mr. 
Dundas'  favour.  He  had  in  view,  he  adds,  the  good 
of  society.  After  reflection  (i.e.  in  the  condemned 
cell)  he  admits  that  he  erred  in  taking  such  an  active 
part  "  without  maturely  weighing  the  probable  con- 
sequences. Bloodshed  and  rapine  might  have  ensued." 
.  .  .  Had  he  been  destined  to  live  a  little 
longer,  he  thinks  he  would  have  "  gone  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  left  the  reformation  of  abuses  to  those 
who  mind  earthly  things."  .  .  .  And  he  blesses 
God  for  timely  preventing  him  from  going  to  such 
lengths  as  those  to  which  his  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising mind  might  have  carried  him  ! 

Mr.  Watt,  then,  was  fresh  in  men's  memories. 
And,  with  a  day  or  two's  new  experience  of  informers, 
disconcerted  and  exposed  under  the  keen  and  searching 
hand  of  Erskine,  Hardy's  case  inevitably  began  to 
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look  more  favourable  than  when  the  bare  indictment 
was  read. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  prisoners  were  as  proud  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  as  anxious  to  preserve  the  British 
Constitution,  as  any  of  those  terror-stricken  persons 
who  could  not  bear  that  corruption  should  see  the 
light  of  day.  As  for  the  means  by  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  purity  of  that  Constitution, 
upon  comparing  their  writings  and  conduct  with  the 
writings  and  the  conducts  of  the  best  and  most  un- 
suspected persons,  "  we  find  them  (said  Erskine) 
treading  in  the  paths  which  have  distinguished  their 
highest  superiors  ....  exposing  the  same  defects, 
and  pursuing  the  same  or  similar  courses  for  their 
removal."  It  would  then  be  "the  height  of  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  to  torture  expressions,  and  pervert 
conduct  into  treason  and  rebellion  which  had  recently 
lifted  up  others  to  the  love  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  sovereign,  and  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
State."  "For,"  as  he  once  more  reminded  the  jury, 
"  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  began  and  established  the 
fame  and  glory  of  his  life  upon  the  very  cause  which 
my  unfortunate  clients  were  engaged  in,  and  he  left 
it  as  an  inheritance  to  the  present  minister  of  the 
Crown,  as  the  foundation  of  his  fame  and  glory 
after  him ;  and  his  fame  and  glory  were  accord- 
ingly raised  upon  it;  and  if  the  Crown's  evidence 
had  been  carried  as  far  back  as  it  might  have 
been,  you  would  have  found  that  the  Constitutional 
Society  owed  its  earliest  credit  with  the  country,  if 
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not  its  very  birth,  to  the  labour  of  the  present  minister, 
and  its  professed  principles  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  high  also  in  his  Majesty's  present  counsels, 
whose  plan  of  Reform  has  been  clearly  established 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  written  evidence,  and  by 
every  witness  examined  for  the  Crown,  to  have  been 
the  type  and  model  of  all  the  societies  in  the  proposed 
conspiracy,  and  uniformly  acted  upon  in  form  and 
in  substance  by  the  prisoner  before  you,  up  to  the 
very  period  of  his  confinement." 

He  then  urged  that  the  clamour  that  had  arisen 
against  a  "  Convention  "  depended  for  its  importance 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself.  The  present 
generation  had  heard  only  of  the  French  National 
Convention,  and  how  it  was  overawed  by  the  Paris 
Commune ;  and  the  bad  odour  attaching  to  the  word 
in  the  minds  of  the  easy-going  classes  was  as  good  as 
conviction.  Bentham  has  pointed  out  that  the  atro- 
city of  a  crime  charged  is  received  as  cumulative 
evidence  of  the  criminal's  guilt  by  that  large  section 
of  society  who  take  too  much  for  granted.  "Assump- 
tion of  a  fact,"  he  says,  "  is  still  more  persuasive  than 
the  strongest  proof  of  it." 

It  was  so  now.  Because  a  Convention  or  Parlia- 
ment in  France  had  laid  its  sacrilegious  hand  on  a 
crowned  king,  and  had  shed  his  blood,  a  Convention 
must  be  some  dreadful  kind  of  bogey — anybody  who 
proposed  a  Convention  in  England  must  have  in  view 
the  deposition  and  death  of  King  George  the  Third. 

In  truth,  there  was  no  hope  whatever  of  the 
Reformers  being  listened  to  without  persistent  appeals 
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to  public  opinion.  The  project  of  convening  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  privileges  in  public 
meetings  was  the  proper  mode  of  appealing  to  public 
opinion.  It  was  legal.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  Eng- 
lish history  to  forbid  such  discussions;  and  to  thus 
exaggerate  the  aims,  and  distort  the  motives,  of  the 
advocates  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  was  to  trample  on 
all  the  traditions  of  a  free  state.  A  Convention  was 
not  only  not  illegal,  but  was  the  only  proper  course 
to  take,  and  the  persons  who  attempted  to  construe 
the  plan  into  an  act  of  treason  deserved  impeach- 
ment. 

Yet,  underlying  the  topic  of  Conventions  there 
was  a  subtle  question  at  issue  to  which  all  the  others 
were  in  reality  subordinate.  The  battle  might  appear 
to  be  fought  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  public  opinion ; 
but  the  real  "  horror  "  was  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
right  of  a  people  to  "cashier  its  governors  for  mis- 
conduct." This  was  what  had  frightened  Burke  and 
Windham  in  1789;  for  this  they  had  never  forgiven 
Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Paine ;  on  account  of  this  Mr.  Pitt 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  stop  the  public  voice 
now.  And  this  horror  would  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  jury,  but  for  the  intrepidity  of  Erskine.  After 
referring  to  the  circumstances  under  which  William 
III.  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  said  : — "  Gentle- 
men, it  was  the  denial  of  these  principles  asserted  at 
the  Revolution  in  England  that  brought  forward  the 
author  of  *  Rights  of  Man,'  and  stirred  up  this  con- 
troversy, which  has  given  such  alarm  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  for  this  the  literary  labours  of  Mr.  Paine 
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had  closed.  He  asserts  it  himself  in  his  book,  and 
everybody  knows  it.  It  was  not  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  Mr.  Burke's  '  Reflections  '  upon  it,  followed 
up  by  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  as  it 
regarded  things  in  England,  which  brought  forward 
Mr.  Paine,  and  which  rendered  his  works  so  much  the 
object  of  attention  in  this  country.  Mr.  Burke  denied 
positively  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the 
Revolution  of  1688  must  stand  for  its  support,  viz., 
the  right  of  the  people  to  change  their  Government, 
and  he  asserted,  in  support  of  His  Majesty's 
title  to  the  Crown,  that  no  such  right  in  the  people 
existed.  This  is  the  true  history  of  the  Second  Part 
of  the  '  Rights  of  Man.'  The  first  part  had  little 
more  aspect  to  this  country  than  to  Japan :  it 
asserted  the  right  of  the  people  of  France  to  act  as 
they  had  acted,  but  there  was  little  which  pointed  to 
it  as  an  example  for  England.  There  had  been  a 
despotic  authority  in  France  which  the  people  had 
thrown  down,  and  Mr.  Burke  seemed  to  [question 
their  right  to  do  so.  Mr.  Paine  maintained  the  con- 
trary in  his  answer,  and  having  imbibed  the  principles 
of  republican  government  during  the  American 
Revolution,  he  mixed  with  the  controversy  many 
coarse  and  harsh  remarks  upon  monarchy  as  estab- 
lished even  in  England,  or  in  any  possible  form.  But 
this  was  collateral  to  the  great  object  of  his  work, 
which  was  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  Government.  This  was  the  right  which 
was  questioned,  and  the  assertion  of  it  was  most 
interesting  to  many  who  were  most  strenuously 
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attached  to  the  English  Government ;  for  men  may 
assert  the  right  of  every  people  to  choose  their  govern- 
ment without  seeking  to  destroy  their  own.  This 
accounts  for  many  expressions  imputed  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,  which  I  have  often  uttered  myself, 
and  shall  continue  to  utter  every  day  of  my  life,  and 
call  upon  the  spies  of  the  Government  to  record 
them.  I  will  say  anywhere  without  fear,  nay,  I  will 
say  here,  where  I  stand,  that  an  attempt  to  interfere, 
by  despotic  combination  and  violence,  with  any  govern- 
ment which  a  people  choose  to  give  to  themselves, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  is  an  oppression  and  sub- 
version of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  man ; 
and  though  the  Government  of  this  country  should 
countenance  such  a  system,  it  would  not  only  be  still 
legal  for  me  to  express  my  detestation  of  it,  as  I  here 
deliberately  express  it,  but  it  would  become  my 
interest  and  my  duty.  For,  if  combinations  of  des- 
potism can  accomplish  such  a  purpose,  who  shall  tell 
me  what  other  nation  shall  not  be  the  prey  of  their 
ambition1?  Upon  the  very  principle  of  denying  to 
a  people  the  right  of  governing  themselves,  how  are 
we  to  resist  the  French,  should  they  attempt  by 
violence  to  fasten  their  government  upon  us  ]  Or 
what  inducement  would  there  be  for  resistance  to 
preserve  laws  which  are  not,  it  seems,  our  own,  but 
which  are  unalterably  imposed  upon  us  ? " 

Erskine  concluded  a  long  speech  by  reminding  the 
jury  that  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  rested  in  a 
secure  appeal  to  the  laws,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  equal  freedom  which  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
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ought  to  enjoy.  "  My  fervent  wish  is,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  may  not  conjure  up  a  spirit  to  destroy  ourselves, 
nor  set  the  example  here  of  what  in  another  country 
we  deplore.  Let  us  cherish  the  old  and  venerable 
laws  of  OUT  forefathers ;  let  our  judicial  administra- 
tion be  strict  and  pure ;  'and  let  the  jury  of  the  land 
preserve  the  life  of  a  fellow-subject,  who  only  asks  it 
from  them  upon  the  same  terms  under  which  they 
hold  their  own  lives,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and 
their  posterity  for  ever." 

It  was  the  eighth  day  of  the  trial,  at  about  half- 
past  three,  when  the  jury  returned  into  court  after 
three  hours'  deliberation.  The  excitement  in  and 
around  the  court  was  intense.  All  ranks  of  people 
had  become  anxious  about  the  result  Mingled  with 
compassion  for  the  accused  was  the  feeling  of  inse- 
curity engendered  by  the  new  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded every  person  who  dared  form  an  opinion 
of  his  own.  And  some  people  recollected  that  it 
was  the  fifth  day  of  November,  for  the  third  time 
within  two  centuries  big  with  the  fate  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  alarmists_were  struck  by  the  ridiculous 
aspect  of  a  case  in  which  a  charge  of  high  treason  was 
built  up  with  such  flimsy  material ;  new  sources  of 
alarm  were  plainly  discernible,  even  if  a  patriot-king 
and  his  immaculate  minister  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

A  loud  and  frantic  cry  of  joy  soon  set  the  question 
at  rest.  The  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court 
had  been  thronged  all  the  morning;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
verdict  was  pronounced,  the  voices  of  thousands  rent 
the  air,  and  conveyed  the  news  with  the  rapidity  of 
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lightning.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  so  overcome 
that  he  fainted  away.  The  prisoner  had  been  calm 
throughout  the  whole  proceedings.  At  the  conclusion, 
he  quietly  said  to  the  jury,  "  My  fellow-countrymen,  I 
thank  you  !"  A  scene  of  excitement  followed,  which 
must  have  astonished  the  habitual  frequenters  of  the 
Old  Bailey.  Congratulation  was  on  every  face,  and 
the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  multitude  vented  themselves 
in  uproarious  applause.  Nor  did  the  people  disperse 
until  Erskine  had  begged  them  to  do  so,  reminding 
them  at  the  same  time  that  they  might  confide  in  the 
justice  of  their  country,  for  the  only  real  security  of 
Englishmen  was  in  the  law  ;  and  that  any  attempt  to 
overawe  the  law  would  be  an  affront  to  public  justice, 
and  might  endanger  the  lives  of  the  accused. 

Hardy  endeavoured  to  get  away  as  quietly  as 
possible.  But  he  was  observed  by  some  person, 
and  the  coach  in  which  he  was  driving  homeward 
was  forthwith  seized,  the  horses  taken  out,  and  the 
vehicle  dragged  triumphantly  through  various  parts 
of  town.  Although  it  was  a  bleak  rainy  afternoon, 
the  crowd  did  not  leave  the  object  of  their  enthusiasm 
for  hours. 

The  result  of  Hardy's  trial  was  not  expected  by 
ministers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
much  chagrined,  and  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  More  than  a  week  elapsed,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  further  proceedings  against  the  pri- 
soners, a  delay  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
irresolution.  An  adverse  verdict  could  be  explained 
away,  but  the  Government  had  suffered  themselves 
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to  expose  a  weak  and  paltry  case  to  the  view  of 
the  whole  country — a  case  on  the  grounds  of  which 
they  had  to  justify  not  only  an  arbitrary  curtail- 
ment of  public  liberty,  but  an  attempt  upon  the 
lives  and  reputations  of  innocent  men.  And  to  say 
that  these  were  innocent  men  is  not  enough ;  for 
Hardy,  Holcroft,  Tooke,  Gerrald,  and  Muir  were  re- 
presentative English  citizens,  of  that  sort  who  had, 
in  their  uncounted  numbers,  been  the  salt  of  the  na- 
tion for  centuries — men  whose  lives  were  conspicuous 
for  mildness  and  generosity  ;  who  were  industrious 
in  their  craft  or  excellent  in  mental  attainment ; 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  only  exceeded  by  their 
detestation  of  violence ;  and  in  whose  estimation 
war  and  all  its  attendant  glories  belonged  to  the 
barbarian  side  of  human  nature. 

At  length,  upon  the  twelfth  day  after  Hardy's  ac- 
quittal, Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  brought  to  trial.  The 
court  was  composed  of  the  same  judges  as  before,  but 
they  soon  found  that  the  present  scene  would,  through- 
out the  whole  proceedings,  be  of  a  different  character 
to  the  former  one.  Unlike  Hardy,  whose  modest,  re- 
tiring demeanour  had  itself  supported  the  testimony  of 
the  friends  who  appeared  in  his  defence,  the  accused 
was  now  a  person  of  intrepid  courage,  confident  in  his 
own  powers,  and  always  self-possessed ;  learned,  and 
acute  enough  to  see  the  points  of  his  own  case  as  clearly 
as  any  of  the  lawyers.  Tooke  was  now  drawing  near 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  it  was  nothing  new  for  him 
to  declare  his  convictions  as  to  what  was  politically 
right;  and  having  dared  to  try  and  set  poople  right 
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ever  since  he  was  the  popular  parson  of  Brentford, 
it  would  only  be  absolute  failure  of  his  powers 
which  should  prevent  him  doing  himself  justice  on 
this  occasion.  He  began  by  insisting  that  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  sit  near  his  counsel,  if  he 
were  to  have  his  case  properly  defended ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  case  he  took  part  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses. 

The  prosecution  was  opened  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  attributed  "  to  the  prisoner,  together 
with  others,  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  King,  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
sovereign  power  as  by  law  established,  and  to 
execute  that  plan  by  his  own  force,  and  by  the 
force  of  those  whom  he  hoped  to  draw  to  his  assist- 
ance." The  evidence  adduced,  however,  not  only  did 
not  bear  out  this  tale,  but  showed  that  Mr.  Tooke 
had  been  a  remarkably  temperate  adherent  of  the 
Reform  cause ;  and  that  he  had  actually  incurred 
suspicion  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  some  of 
the  extremer  views  of  the  day.  Daniel  Adams, 
secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  deposed  that 
Tooke  spoke  with  anger  of  the  proposal  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Scotch  Convention ;  and  that  he 
hud  sometimes  desired  Tooke  to  stay  later  at  a 
meeting  than  was  his  wont,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
society  from  acting  imprudently  or  precipitately 
against  him. 

A  large  number  of  the  documents  submitted  on 
Hardy's  trial  were  again  produced  and  read  in 
evidence.  The  Sheffield  men  also  reappeared  in  the 
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witness-box.  Mr.  "William  Sharpe  was  then  called, 
but  his  contribution  to  the  case  might  very  well 
have  been  dispensed  with.  If  there  was  anything 
to  clear  up  in  Tooke's  conduct,  there  remained 
nothing  after  Sharpe's  cross-examination.  Prom  that 
hour  the  charge  against  Mr.  Tooke  appeared  ridi- 
culous. 

On  the  day  of  Hardy's  arrest  (12th  May),  a 
letter,  sent  by  post  from  Mr.  Joyce  to  Home  Tooke, 
had  been  intercepted,  in  these  mysterious  terms  : — 

"Dear  Citizen, — This  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  Citizen 
Hardy  was  taken  away  by  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office.  They  seized  everything  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
Query — Is  it  possible  to  get  ready  by  Thursday  ? — Yours, 

"J.  JOYCE." 

This  was  terribly  suspicious.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
conspiracy.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Tooke's  motions  were 
carefully  observed ;  all  the  avenues  to  his  house 
were  watched ;  his  carriage  was  followed  to  the 
city  (on  the  15th),  whither  he  had  gone  to  dine 
with  a  friend  residing  in  Spital  Square.  A  detach- 
ment of  light  horse  presently  made  a  demonstration 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  everything  was  done  on 
that  and  succeeding  days  which  could  show  that 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  a  vigilant  and 
powerful  government.  Tooke  was  arrested  on  the  next 
day  and  put  in  the  Tower,  having  been  up  to  that 
moment  absolutely  ignorant  that  there  were  any 
suspicions  against  him. 
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It  now  appeared  that  Joyce's  letter  referred  to 
a  statistical  account  of  the  sinecures  and  pensions 
received  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  connections,  derived 
from  the  Court  Calendar,  the  necessary  extracts 
from  which  were  being  made  by  Mr.  Tooke. 
Joyce  had  called  upon  Sharpe  the  day  Hardy  was 
arrested,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  having 
written  to  Mr.  Tooke;  and  on  the  latter  hearing 
of  it  two  or  three  days  afterward,  at  dinner,  there 
was  much  laughter  over  the  possibility  of  the  letter 
having  been  intercepted.  Now  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
was  under  cross-examination,  the  accused,  who  had 
never  yet  seen  the  letter,  demanded  that  it  should 
be  now  produced,  and  an  explanation  ensued.  Mr. 
Joyce  had  refused  to  answer  any  questions  when 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  they  could  not  then 
interpret  his  refusal  in  the  light  of  conscious  inno- 
cence. This  very  letter  had  been  put  before  him ; 
but,  not  suspecting  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it, 
he  had  not  condescended  to  any  answer  to  the 
questions  that  were  addressed  to  him. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Sharpe's  appearance  in  the 
witness-box  some  glimpses  of  Home  Tooke's  daily 
round.  Their  first  acquaintance  was  due  to  a  wish  of 
the  latter  that  his  daughters  should  learn  engraving. 
Excepting  when  in  town,  he  was  scarcely  ever  off  his 
premises  at  Wimbledon ;  generally  taking  what  exer- 
cise he  wanted  in  his  garden.  After  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  he  left  at  an 
early  hour.  At  home  he  was  constantly  among  his 
books,  with  whist  in  the  evening.  The  famous  Sunday 
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dinners  at  Wimbledon  brought  almost  the  only  com- 
pany he  ever  saw.  As  for  his  opinions,  they  were 
entirely  favourable  to  the  existing  Constitution  :  pro- 
vided that  it  was  re-established  in  the  purity  which 
was  its  characteristic  after  1688.  Mr.  Sharpe  never 
heard  him  countenance  any  kind  of  attack  upon  civil 
or  religious  establishments,  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society 
meant  to  use  force  for  the  attainment  of  their 
objects ;  indeed,  the  idea  of  force  of  any  kind  had 
never  once  been  mentioned  in  conversation. 

The  evidence  submitted  for  the  defence  related 
chiefly  to  the  former  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
form, and  it  was  incontestably  proved  that  there  had 
been  some  kind  of  convention  at  Westminster  in  the 
year  1780.  Mr.  Sheridan  deposed  that  delegates  came 
from  many  populous  places  in  England ;  that  their 
object  was  not  to  overawe  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  they  certainly  did  expect  to  create  a  "  sort  of 
awe  and  respect  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
bound  to  pay "  to  the  just  sentiments  of  the  people 
at  large,  when  collected  and  expressed.  He  also  said 
that  he  remembered  that  the  delegates  had,  at  the  same 
time,  to  endure  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  fac- 
tion on  the  part  of  opponents.  Major  Cartwright, 
who  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  since  May,  1792,  showed  that  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  had  had  an  active  share  in  the  former 
proceedings ;  but  that  he  was  uniformly  averse  to 
democratic  principles,  and  in  favour  of  the  established 
order  of  things.  Lord  Stanhope,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
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Francis,  and  others,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  proposals  for  reform,  gave  evidence  of  a  similar 
nature. 

At  length  Mr.  Pitt  himself  appeared  in  the 
witness-box.  His  answers  were  framed  exclusively 
in  order  to  establish  the  difficulty  of  recollecting  any- 
thing of  the  occurrences  of  so  many  years  ago.  He 
would  not  commit  himself  to  any  positive  statement 
that  Tooke  was  associated  with  him  in  reform,  nor  to 
any  admission  which  would  put  his  own  actions  upon 
a  level  with  those  of  the  popular  societies.  But,  after 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  examined,  and  had  given  a  clear 
and  straightforward  account  of  the  several  meetings 
held  in  1780-82,  Mr.  Pitt's  memory  had  a  sudden 
revival  of  its  powers.  He  begged  leave  to  add  some- 
thing to  his  former  statement.  The  incident  was  in 
this  wise :  Sheridan  had  spoken  of  a  meeting  at  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  house,  in  Privy  Gardens,  at 
which  he  remembered  "proposing  that  Mr.  Pitt 
should  be  requested  to  move  a  Reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  upon  which  the  following  remarks 
were  made : — 


"Mr.  Attorney-General:  My  learned  friend  is  calling  one 
witness  to  contradict  another. 

"  Mr.  Erskine :  I  am  not  calling  one  witness  to  contradict 
another. 

"  Lord  C.  J.  Eyre :  There  was  some  question  that  tended 
that  way,  undoubtedly. 

"  Mr.  Pitt :  I  understood  I  was  asked  only  to  the  meeting 
at  the  Thatched  House.  I  also  recollect  being  present  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's. 
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"  Lord  C.  J.  Eyre :  I  understood  you  to  give  no  account  of 
the  meeting  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's. 

"  Mr.  Pitt :  That  "being  mentioned,  I  wish  not  to  correct 
my  evidence,  for  I  have  nothing  to  correct  in  it ;  hut  to  add 
that  there  was  a  meeting  previous  to  my  making  the  motion 
for  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  not  at  the  Thatched  House,  but 
at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  and  at  which  were  present  a  con- 
siderable number,  I  believe  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
some  persons  who  were  not  Members  of  Parliament,  and  who, 
I  conceive,  had  been  delegated  from  different  county  meetings, 
and  several  cities  and  toivns." 

So  the  murder  was  out ;  and  succeeding  witnesses, 
men  of  the  highest  character,  made  it  clear  that  the 
object  of  these  meetings  was  "  a  recommendation  to 
the  people  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  by 
legal  means  a  Parliamentary  Reform." 

If  any  thing  more  were  wanting  to  prove  Mr.  Pitt's 
complicity  in  the  enthusiasm  of  former  days,  it  was 
supplied  by  two  gentlemen  who  deposed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Constitutional  Club,  formed  during  the 
Westminster  election  of  1788.  According  to  Mr. 
Macnamara,  the  club  dined  together,  in  uniform,  at 
the  Thatched  House.  The  uniform  consisted  of  a 
blue  coat,  with  orange-coloured  cape,  and  having 
buttons  upon  which  were  the  words,  "  King  and  Con- 
stitution." Mr.  Tooke  was  a  member  of  the  club. 
Mr.  George  Rose,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  great  many  other 
gentlemen,  wore  the  uniform. 

The  evidence  being  concluded  by  the  production 
of  the  record  of  the  acquittal  of  Hardy,  fellow-conspi- 
rator of  the  accused,  and  the  counsel  having  replied, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case. 
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While  giving  credit  to  the  Government  for  having 
been  upon  their  guard,  seeing  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  day  justified  some  alarm,  the  judge  was  evi- 
dently indisposed  to  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner.  He 
considered  that  Mr.  Tooke  had  not  put  his  case 
entirely  beyond  all  suspicion,  and  that  there  was  yet 
much  to  be  explained.  But  he  heartily  expressed  his 
wish  that  his  character  could  be  completely  cleared, 
and  commended  the  serious  manner  in  which  he  had 
managed  his  defence.  Referring  to  the  Corresponding 
Society,  the  judge  seemed  to  be  apprehensive  rather  of 
its  enormous  power  for  good  or  evil  than  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  designs.  As  if  professing  himself 
uncertain  of  its  real  character  and  objects,  he  hoped 
"  that  honest  men  would  see  the  danger  of  countenan- 
cing a  society  of  this  extraordinary  nature ;  and,  not 
abandoning  their  principles,  that  they  will  be  content 
to  communicate  their  principles  where  they  wish  to 
have  them  communicated,  through  some  channel  less 
dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

The  jury  were  absent  from  court  about  eight 
minutes.  Great  were  the  acclamations  which  followed 
the  announcement  of  their  verdict.  The  penny-a-liner 
of  the  day  describes  "the  roar,  or,  rather,  convulsive 
scream  of  joy,"  as  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  in. 
his  remembrance.  As  for  Mr.  Tooke,  he  "seemed 
much  agitated  by  the  exultation  of  his  feelings,  and 
the  tear  of  sensibility  glistened  in  his  eye."  We  are 
not  permitted,  in  these  fastidious  days,  to  display 
emotion  of  this  character ;  yet  the  reader  will  allow 
himself  to  consider  Tooke's  "  sensibility "  for  a 
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moment,  shown  in  the  observations  which  he,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  addressed  to  the  Court,  as  soon  as 
the  noise  had  subsided  : — 


"  My  mind,  my  lord,  is  much  better  formed  to  feel  and  to 
acknowledge  kindness  than  to  solicit  it.  I  desire  to  return  my 
most  sincere  thanks  to  your  lordship,  and  to  the  bench,  for  the 
conduct  which  you  have  held  toward  me  during  the  whole  of 
this  tedious  trial. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  have  afforded  a  just  protec- 
tion to  my  life.  I  thank  you  for  it ;  and  ask  you  to  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  two  things,  which  will  increase  your  satisfac- 
tion as  long  as  you  live.  We  shall  both  have  done  good  to 
our  country  when  I  have  told  you  two  facts,  one  of  which  it 
was  impossible  I  should  tell  you  before,  and  the  other  it  was 
unfit  that  I  should  tell  you  before.  I  am  sure  we  shall  never 
see  such  a  trial  as  this  again.  My  caution  and  my  virtue — for 
at  this  moment  I  will  place  it  to  myself — are  the  cause  of  those 
suspicions  which  dwelt  upon  his  lordship's  mind ;  his  sagacity 
and  integrity  assisted  him  to  clear  many  things  up  to  you, 
but  the  whole  suspicion  has  arisen  from  this — I  was  anxious 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  other  men.  .  .  .  The  fact  stands 
thus — being  rarely  present  at  these  meetings,  when  my  name 
appears  in  the  books,  I  was  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  very 
honest,  but  a  very  able  man.  The  secretary  repeatedly  brought 
to  me  papers  which  the  society  had  received,  which  were 
ordered  for  publication,  and  were  afterwards  put  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  when  I  saw  a  word  which  was  capable  of 
causing  a  prosecution  for  libel,  I  took  the  paper,  and  with  my 
hand  struck  out  the  exceptionable  words,  and  inserted  others 
which  would  avoid  the  danger  of  a  prosecution.  Upon  this  is 
built  all  that  apprehension  and  suspicion  of  the  direction,  and 
conduct,  and  originating  of  societies,  with  none  of  whom,  nor 
with  any  of  the  individuals  of  whom,  did  I  ever  correspond  or 
communicate  at  all.  I  know  none  of  these  country  societies, 
nor  an  individual  belonging  to  them.  I  did  not  know  these 
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London  societies,  except  as  candidate  for  the  City  of  West- 
minster. Every  man  who  came  to  me,  of  every  opinion 
whatever,  if  he  asked  my  opinion  I  corrected  his  works.  A 
gentleman  in  court  wrote  a  book  against  me ;  I  corrected 
the  book  myself.  I  do  not  mention  it  to  justify  myself, 
because  a  jury  of  my  country  have  justified  me  quickly, 
clearly,  and  nobly;  but  I  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  law, 
upon  which  the  blood,  and  the  family,  and  the  character  of 
men  depend.  There  never  stood  a  man  before  your  lordship 
more  free  from  rational  foundation  of  suspicion  upon  this 
ground  than  I  stand  before  you.  If  you  examine  all  the 
papers — if  the  Attorney-General  will  look  at  them  again  with 
this  key,  he  will  find  it  so.  If  the  Solicitor- General  had 
stated  in  his  opening  what  the  Attorney-General  did,  when 
your  lordship  had  properly  closed  my  mouth,  I  should  have 
explained  it ;  but  I  obeyed  your  direction,  and  with  confidence 
I  trusted  my  life  with  the  jury.  If  I  had  been  permitted, 
I  could  have  explained  that  which  was  thought  the  strongest 
evidence  against  me.  ...  I  had  not  foreseen  the  nature 
of  the  charges  and  inferences  to  be  used  against  me  to  make 
me  a  traitor ;  it  is  impossible  I  could  foresee  them.  To 
prevent  the  prosecution  of  other  persons  for  libel,  I  have 
suffered  a  prosecution  for  high  treason.  I  return  your 
lordship  thanks ;  I  return  my  counsel  thanks ;  my  noble 
friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  who  has  been  so  nobly  supported  by 
Mr.  Gibbs;  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  return  you 
my  thanks.  I  am  glad  I  have  been  prosecuted,  and  I  hope 
this  will  make  the  Attorney- General  more  cautious  in  future. 
He  said  he  would  have  no  treason  by  construction,  and  there 
is  no  suspicion  against  me  but  by  construction  and  in- 
ference." 


On  the  1st  December  four  more  of  the  prisoners 
were  placed  at  the  bar,  viz.,  Bonney,  Joyce,  Kyd, 
and  Holcroft.  The  Attorney-General  announced  to 
the  jury  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  had 
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attended  the  former  trials,  he  did  not  propose  to  lay 
any  evidence  before  them.  Upon  this,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  directed  them  to  find  the  prisoners 
Not  guilty,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
prisoners  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Thelwall  was  now  called  forward,  and  during 
five  days  the  farce  was  gone  through  of  attempting  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  wearisome 
process  of  reading  the  papers  and  letters  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  was  repeated ;  Lynham 
and  other  informers  deposed  to  Thelwall's  inflam- 
matory speeches  and  revolutionary  designs.  Tooke, 
Bonney,  and  other  friends  appeared  in  his  defence. 
The  prisoner's  private  character  was  declared  to  be 
excellent  in  all  respects ;  "  peace  and  quietness  were 
the  basis  of  all  his  actions."  The  judge  was  so 
satisfied  with  this  part  of  the  case,  that  he  specially 
commended  it  to  the  jury,  and  it  probably  did  have 
great  weight  with  them.  Thelwall  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  against  him. 

A  fortnight  later  Richter  and  Baxter  were  brought 
up,  and  acquitted  also,  no  evidence  being  submitted 
to  the  jury. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  State  Trials  of  1794. 
The  news  was  received  with  general  expressions  of 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country ;  and  the  more 
so,  that  all  these  gentlemen  came  through  the  ordeal 
not  only  unscathed,  but  proved  to  be  virtuous  and 
patriotic  men,  and  ardent  well-wishers  for  the  peace, 
and  order,  and  prosperity  of  England.  In  some 
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places  there  were  special  festivities,  as  at  Sheffield, 
where  the  return  of  Carnage  and  Hill  was  celebrated 
with  much  solemnity.  A  public  meeting  was  shortly 
afterwards  held  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor  "  tavern  in 
the  Strand,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Stanhope,  at 
which  a  similar  demonstration  was  made.  An  annual 
dinner  succeeded,  on  or  about  the  5th  November,  and 
as  late  as  the  year  1842  the  acquittal  of  Hardy, 
Tooke,  and  Thelwall  was  still  being  celebrated. 

Thomas  Hardy  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  died 
on  the  llth  October,  1832,  after  having  witnessed  the 
first  successes  of  the  Reformers.  But  he  took  no  part 
in  political  affairs  subsequently  to  his  acquittal.  His 
wife  was  dead.  Having  been  scared  by  the  mob  on 
the  llth  June,  1794,  she  did  not  survive  her  con- 
finement, which  happened  a  few  weeks  afterward. 
Hardy's  financial  ruin  was  complete,  in  consequence 
of  the  expenses  of  his  trial.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  America,  having  received  many  offers 
of  assistance  to  settle  there.  But  the  resolve  was 
abandoned :  so  many  friends  came  forward  to  help 
him  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  recommence  business, 
which  he  did  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  notoriety  of  his  name  now  brought  him  a  great 
deal  of  patronage,  and  at  one  time,  shortly  after 
he  had  opened  his  shop,  he  says  that  his  whole  time, 
together  with  that  of  an  assistant,  were  occupied  in 
taking  measures,  and  making  the  necessary  entries 
in  books.  Multitudes  of  persons  of  all  ranks  came 
to  congratulate  him,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three 
months  little  knots  of  people  were  continually  col- 
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lecting  near  his  door  and  windows,  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  him ;  after  which  time  the  excitement  gradually 
wore  off. 

After  a  while  a  notion  got  abroad  that  Hardy  was 
making  his  fortune ;  and  people  began,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  to  demand  pecuniary  assistance.  The  delu- 
sion went  so  far  with  some  persons  that  he  was  re- 
peatedly applied  to  to  solve  knotty  legal  points,  such 
applicants  conceiving  that  a  man  who  had  got  safely 
through  such  an  ordeal  must  be  an  exceedingly  clever 
fellow.  After  some  time,  however,  all  this  ceased, 
and  he  quietly  prospered ;  and,  removing  to  Fleet 
Street  in  1797,  became  a  liveryman  of  the  city.  In 
1815,  finding  himself  getting  behind  the  times,  and 
losing  old  friends  by  death,  Hardy  disposed  of  his 
business  for  a  sum  which  he  thought  would  keep  him 
comfortably  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  he  was  now  in 
his  73rd  year.  Relief  from  the  cares  of  business, 
however,  prolonged  his  life,  and  diminished  his  means 
of  support,  and  Burdett  and  others  came  forward  and 
assisted  him  with  an  annuity  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  his  81st  year.  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields  cemetery. 

Several  of  Hardy's  fellow-pioneers  in  Reform  lived 
to  a  very  great  age,  and  thus  had  the  felicity  of  seeing 
their  early  hopes  and  predictions  fulfilled.  John 
Frost  died  in  1842,  after  a  long  and  eventful  life, 
having  had  a  share  in  public  matters  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Wilkes.  Mr.  Massey,  in  his  history  of 
the  period,  would  seem  to  have  relied  for  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  popular  societies  upon  the  un- 
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answered  calumnies  and  stereotyped  prejudices  of  a 
past  age,  and  speaks  of  Frost  as  "a  man  of  doubtful 
fortunes  and  broken  character."  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  this 
statement.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  friend  and 
associate  of  Pitt,  when  that  "  immortal  and  right 
honourable  "  personage  was  dallying  with  Reform.  His 
political  opponents  of  that  and  the  next  generation, 
including  even  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Eldon,  estimated 
Frost  as  he  deserved.  If  his  fortunes  were  ever 
"  broken,"  it  was  because  of  his  generous  and  ready 
aid  to  friends.  Sheridan  owed  much  to  him  on  the 
score  of  pecuniary  advances,  and  it  is  said  that  there 
was  a  friendly  execution  of  Frost's  in  Sheridan's 
house  when  the  latter  died.  And  Frost  was  never 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  intrepidity. 
When,  in  1793,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  the 
town  was  at  once  placarded  with  small  papers  an- 
nouncing the  date  and  the  hour  of  the  punishment. 
The  pillory  was  forthwith  demolished  by  a  mob,  and 
Frost  liberated ;  but  he  calmly  took  the  arm  of 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  whom  he  happened  to  meet,  and 
walked  back  to  jail. 

Thelwall  at  last  found  his  vocation  in  the  success- 
ful cure  of  stammering.  He  left  politics  alone  as  he 
grew  older.  John  Thelwall  was  a  rare  talker  and 
public-speaker,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  being 
otherwise  than  a  kindly-natured  man,  or  that  he 
made  any  enemies  beyond  those  with  whom  in  his 
early  years  he  differed  on  political  questions. 

As  for  John  Home  Tooke,  he  presently  emerged 
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from  retirement  to  become  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Old  Sarum,  only  to  be  again  subjected  to  the  ani- 
mosity of  those  who  hated  freedom  of  opinion.  He 
had  the  rare  distinction  of  being  legislated  against 
as  an  individual ;  in  that,  on  his  account,  the  Act  was 
passed  declaring  the  future  ineligibility  of  persons  in 
holy  orders  to  take  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Tooke  has 
not  been  fairly  credited  with  all  the  services  he  ren- 
dered to  modern  progress — the  usual  fate  of  persons 
who  would  not  give  up  to  "party  what  was  meant 
for  mankind."  Because  of  his  independence  and  his 
utter  fearlessness,  they  called  him  an  Ishmaelite. 
But  similar  outcries  have  been  raised  at  such  men  as 
Roebuck  and  Cobbett,  on  precisely  similar  grounds,  by 
that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  cling  to  this  or 
that  party  as  the  sole  fount  of  political  honour.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  was  through  Home  Tooke  that  several 
important  concessions  were  wrung  from  the  hands  of 
ancient  prejudice,  not  the  least  one  being  the  liberty 
to  publish  Parliamentary  debates.  In  his  earlier  years 
his  reputation  wras  damaged  by  the  association  of  his 
name  with  that  of  John  Wilkes.  This  fact  alone 
would  account  for  the  permanent  dislike  entertained 
toward  him  by  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy ;  but 
from  first  to  last  Tooke  was  never  known  to  shrink 
from  an  avowal  of  his  principles,  which  were  uni- 
formly directed  toward  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  from  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  ignorance. 

It  would  be  by  no  means  an  unfruitful  task  for  a 
competent  person  to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  the 
position  which  Tooke  really  occupies  as  a  scholar  and 
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politician.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  author  of  "  Diversions 
of  Parley"  that  he  is  now  known:  a  work  upon  which 
grammarians  and  dictionary-editors  have  fattened, 
with  scant  acknowledgment.  The  ingenuity  of  that 
work  was  admitted  by  all  among  his  contemporaries 
who  could  manage  to  sink  their  political  prejudices ; 
and  it  undoubtedly  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  of 
etymologists,  although  there  were  many  to  dissent 
from  his  conclusions.  For  some  unexplained  reason, 
a  new  English  dictionary,  which  Tooke  had  long  been 
preparing,  has  never  been  printed.  It  is  certain  that 
after  his  death,  the  committee  of  the  London  book- 
sellers, who  at  that  period  undertook,  in  shares,  any 
work  of  magnitude,  were  in  possession  of  the  mass  of 
cards  and  papers  which  had  been  prepared,  and  took 
some  steps  toward  employing  qualified  persons  to 
compile  the  work.  But  it  never  came  to  anything. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  Part  III.  of  the  "  Diver- 
sions," which,  along  with  a  vast  quantity  of  unpublished 
matter,  Tooke  committed  to  the  flames  very  shortly 
before  his  death. 

One  reason  for  the  comparative  oblivion  into  which 
Home  Tooke's  memory  has  fallen  lies  in  the  fact  that 
his  best  reputation  was  a  social  one.  His  friends 
and  intimates  have  long  since  died.  A  few  ana 
remain,  buried  away  in  anecdotes  and  in  contemporary 
memoirs ;  and  a  diligent  explorer  of  the  table-talk  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century  will  find  enough  matter 
wherewith  to  form  an  estimate  of  Tooke's  personal 
qualities.  The  celebrated  Sunday  dinners  at  Wim- 
bledon brought,  on  occasion,  men  of  all  ranks  to  a 
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witty  and  hospitable  board.  Men  who  had  suffered 
for  their  opinions  met  others  here  who  were  destined 
in  a  succeeding  age  either  to  meet  a  similar  fate,  or 
to  rise  superior  to  fortune.  The  old  and  the  new 
were  strangely  mixed  in  Home  Tooke's  circle.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  much  that  would 
be  the  case,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  as  much  an 
accomplished  gentleman  of  the  old  school  as  he  was 
an  eager  representative  of  the  stirring  thought  of  his 
time — with  all  its  hopes  and  aspirations  for  increased 
liberty  of  opinion.  His  mental  habit  and  feelings 
were  modern,  although  his  early  training  was  purely 
academic ;  and  he  came  to  a  ripe  and  honoured  age 
full  of  those  sympathies  toward  humanity  which  a 
constant  and  active  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
kept  awake  in  a  genial  and  generous  disposition. 

Home  Tooke  was  a  good  public  speaker,  the  effect 
of  his  oratory  being  strengthened  by  his  pleasing 
manners  and  ready  wit.  But  he  was  bitter  toward 
opponents,  when  he  really  believed  them  to  be  wrong ; 
consequently,  as  there  was  much  open  and  flagitious 
wrong  in  his  days,  he  made  many  enemies.  He  never 
thought,  for  a  moment,  of  deferring  to  the  opinion 
of  a  person  with  whom  he  disagreed,  if  it  was  on 
a  matter  of  principle.  Yet,  with  this  formidable,  un- 
yielding habit  of  vigorous  antagonism  in  matters  of 
real  import,  he  did  not  suffer  controverted  points  to 
disturb  a  friendly  circle  :  he  would  rather  dismiss  them 
with  pleasantly  or  ridicule.  His  conversation  is 
represented  as  delightful,  and  full  of  wit  and  learning  • 
his  temper  was  kept  in  constant  com  man  1 ;  his  man- 
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ners  and  personal  appearance  were  dignified  and 
pleasing.  But,  for  want  of  a  Boswell,  a  complete  key 
to  Home  Tooke's  life  and  character  will  never  be  fur- 
nished. By  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  were  not 
slaves  to  party  prejudice,  he  was  honoured  and 
beloved.  Friends  were  found,  after  his  little  fortune 
had  been  dispersed  through  frequent  prosecutions,  to 
provide  a  handsome  annuity  for  his  declining  years. 

Unjustly  treated,  upon  the  whole,  by  his  cotem- 
poraries,  he  left  an  enduring  mark  upon  his  genera- 
tion ;  and  the  more  closely  his  character  is  investi- 
gated, the  more  certainly  will  he  be  pronounced  a 
gifted  and  truly  patriotic  man. 


To  pursue  the  chequered  fortunes  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  would  be  greatly  to  extend  the 
limits  of  this  book.  The  result  of  the  State  Trials 
was  to  give  the  association  another  enormous  impulse. 
But  they  had  to  endure  all  the  vexation  and  annoyance 
due  to  the  interference  of  spies,  who  continued  to 
infest  the  society.  Public  demonstrations  were  wilfully 
made  the  occasion  of  uproar,  and  the  excuse  for  an 
appeal  to  the  magistrates.  There  is  no  case  upon 
record  of  a  bona  fide  member  causing  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  Yet,  through  the  arts  of  the  common  informer, 
the  society  remained  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  ministers, 
and  became  the  object  of  their  constant  terror. 

While  the  State  Trials  were  pending,  an  incident 

occurred    which  is  worth  relating,   as   showing   how 

completely  the  patriotic  societies  were  at  the  mercy  of 

informers.      This   was    the    arrest   of   three   persons 

L 
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charged  with  the  design  of  assassinating  the  king. 
The  alleged  plan  was  to  blow  a  poisoned  arrow 
through  a  tube  having  the  innocent  aspect  of  a 
walking-stick,  on  some  convenient  opportunity ;  say, 
when  His  Majesty  was  at  the  opera.  On  the  27th 
September,  1794,  there  were  arrested  on  the  charge, 
John  Smith,  a  small  bookseller;  Paul  Thomas 
Lemaitre,  watchmaker;  and  William  Higgins,  a 
chemist's  assistant.  Robert  Crossfield,  another  person 
implicated,  was  not  taken  in  custody  for  some  time 
afterward ;  he  was  at  length  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial  in  May,  1796.  Upon  his  acquittal,  the  other 
three  persons  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  scheme  had  been  devised  by  one  Upton,  a 
watchmaker;  and  Crossfield,  a  careless,  easy-going 
man,  rather  given  to  strong  drink,  had  been  induced 
to  accompany  him  to  a  brassfouiider's  on  the  business 
of  the  tube.  It  was  shown,  on  Crossfield's  trial,  that 
Upton  was  the  foremost  man  on  these  visits,  and  no 
evidence  whatever  appeared  against  the  prisoner, 
beyond  his  having  stated,  while  in  his  cups,  that  he 
knew  something  about  the  "  pop-gun  plot,"  as  it  pre- 
sently came  to  be  designated.  Lemaitre,  Smith,  and 
Higgins  were  never  concerned  in  the  affair  at  all. 
Indeed,  Lemaitre  did  not  so  much  as  hear  anything  of 
it,  until  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  immediately 
after  his  arrest.  He  laughed  in  their  faces,  on  hearing 
the  drift  of  their  questions. 

Lemaitre  had  joined  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  early  in  the  year  1794,  and  had  since  become 
a  delegate  to  the  Central  Committee.  At  this  period 
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the  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  with  open  doors ; 
and  they  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
secure  publicity  for  their  doings.  But  they  were  as 
much  infested  with  spies  as  ever.  This  Upton  was 
one,  and  without  doubt  the  sole  author  of  the  "  Pop- 
gun plot."  Lemaitre  gave  to  Mr.  Place,  many  years 
after,  an  account  of  his  recollections  of  the  affair : — 

"  All  that  was  ascertained  of  the  character  of  Upton  pre- 
vious to  the  concoction  of  the  plot  was,  that  affecting  a  great 
deal  of  patriotism,  and  giving  reference  to  character,  his  offer 
of  taking  a  "book  to  receive  subscriptions  in  favour  of  tho 
families  of  persons  under  arrest  on  charges  of  treason  was,  with 
too  little  consideration,  accepted.  This  subscription-book  had 
no  sooner  appeared  in  his  window  than  information  was  con- 
veyed to  the  committee  that  Upton  was  of  bad  moral  character. 
Inquiry  ensued,  in  which  Smith  and  Higgins  took  part,  and 
having  thus  covertly  excited  the  resentment  of  Upton,  he  wrote 
an  insolent  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  committee,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  thereby  the  individuals  in  activity 
against  him.  Smith  and  Higgins  repelled  this  attack  ;  and  so 
much  excitement  followed  that  Higgins  charged  Upton  with 
being  an  immoral  blackguard.  For  this  violent  expression 
Iliggins  was  made  to  apologise ;  but  the  anger  of  Upton  became 
so  ungovernable,  he  declared  he  would  '  never  rest  satisfied 
until  he  had  revenged  himself,'  and  pursuing,  put  the  whole 
committee  at  defiance.  I  at  length  took  part,  and  moved  his 
expulsion  from  the  society,  declaring  I  would  not  allow  my 
name  to  remain  on  the  same  roll.  This  proposal  drew  toward 
me  tho  whole  force  of  Upton's  anger.  Ho  became  furious  for 
a  time ;  but  finding  the  sense  of  the  committee  growing  strongly 
against  him,  he  suddenly  assumed  some  command  over  his 
wrath,  and  appealed  against  the  injustice  of  sudden  and,  as  ho 
contended,  unwarranted  expulsion.  Ho  saw  plainly  that  all 
his  plans  of  espionage,  and  consequent  ministerial  patronage, 
would  be  withdrawn  should  his  means  of  action  become  limited, 
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and  he  therefore  contrived  to  stifle  feeling  which  must  have 
had  the  worst  results  for  him.  Upton's  change  of  tone  called 
up  my  generosity,  and  I  withdrew  my  motion  for  expulsion, 
giving  notice,  however,  that  I  should  take  occasion  to  make 
immediate  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  insinuations  so  broadly 
made,  and  should,  if  necessary,  give  early  notice  of  a  similar 
motion.  During  this  scene  Upton,  who  had  a  club-foot,  was 
approaching  the  door,  when  Higgins  begged  the  motion  for 
expulsion  might  be  put  without  delay,  as  '  Upton  was  hopping 
off.'  For  this  expression,  Higgins  was  made  again  to  apologise. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  proceedings  there  had  been  enough  of 
feeling  shown  during  the  evening  to  induce  Upton  to  imagine 
Smith,  Higgins,  and  myself  were  the  parties  originating  and 
promoting  the  inquiries  into  his  character,  of  which  he  seemed 

so  sensitive I  received  on  the  Saturday  following 

this  committee  meeting  (Thursday)  a  ridiculous  challenge  from 
Upton,  to  meet  him  at  five  the  next  morning  (Sunday !)  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  In  the  month  of  September  that  hour 
would  have  been  dark ;  the  place,  too,  a  thoroughfare.  And 
thus  day,  time,  and  place  excited  only  laughter,  which  was  not 
rendered  less  piquant  by  the  circumstance  that  this  hostile 
message  was  actually  brought  by  a  female,  a  flaunty,  gaily- 
dressed  woman !  My  answer  filled  three  pages,  in  which  I 
treated  his  challenge  with  contempt ;  but  this,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  was  all  he  wanted.  His  design  was  deeply  laid,  and 
he  wrote  this  apparently  silly  challenge  solely  with  the  view 
of  getting  possession  of  my  handwriting  and  my  familiar 

signature,  so  that  he   could  be  enabled  to  work 

I  was  now  called  upon  by  members  of  the  society  I  had 
never  before  seen,  on  the  subject  of  this  challenge;  and  it 
was  very  clear  that  Upton,  alarmed  lest  I  should  pursue  my 
inquiry,  and  that  expulsion  should  follow,  by  which  his 
connection  with  the  society  would  be  broken  and  his  promised 
harvest  lost,  had  set  every  engine  at  work,  and  had  succeeded 
in  alarming  some  of  the  members  with  the  apprehension 
that  a  conflict  was  inevitable ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  society  would  obtain  the  character  of  ruffians,  seeking 
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each  other's  destruction.  I  met  their  fears  by  assurances  that 
they  might  dismiss  them  for  ever,  for  it  was  clear  enough 
in  the  manner  of  this  fellow  that  he  had  thought  of  anything 
rather  than  fighting.  Besides  which,  I  said  I  would  not 
degrade  myself  by  meeting  a  man  lying  under  the  imputations 
said  to  attach  to  Upton.  For  some  days  I  resisted  many 
attempts  to  bring  us  together ;  but  feeling  that  so  young  as 
I  was  I  ought  to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  others,  I  finally 
agreed  to  give  him  a  meeting,  and  some  arrangement  ensued. 
In  the  meantime  I  had  obtained  information  on  which  I  could 
rely,  that  the  committee  was  infested  with  spies  ;  and  in  order 
to  identify  the  parties,  resolved  to  announce  my  information 
in  a  general  charge,  closely  watching  countenances  of  members ; 
and  by  pressing  on  those  who  might  appear  to  wince,  succeed 
in  establishing  if  possible,  my  suspicions.  Accordingly  after 
notice  formally  given,  I  brought  on  my  motion  in  a  way  that 
induced  the  spies  each  one  to  suspect  that  the  other  had  given 
the  information.  The  most  violent  temper  was  immediately 
excited.  Upton  accused  Groves,  Groves  Metcalf,  and  Metcalf 
retorted  on  both. 

"  There  was  no  difficulty  in  marking  the  individuals  im- 
plicated in  my  accusation.  Jealousy  of  each  other  brought 
them  out.  I  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee, 
and  promised  on  that  day  week  I  would  produce  my  report. 
This  was  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  25th  Sept. ;  and  it  was 
made  clear  to  these  individuals  they  would  never  be  again 
allowed  to  attend  our  assemblies,  excepting  as  defendants, 
and  to  hear  their  sentence  of  expulsion.  They  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  get  rid  of  their  accuser  on  the  instant ;  and 
they  must  have  made  the  communication  to  the  Government 
without  any  delay. 

"  On  the  Saturday  evening,  the  27th,  I  was  arrested  by 
Townsend,  Jealous,  M'Manus,  and  others.  I  was  at  this 
time  engaged  under  articles  to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Macaire,  and 
her  partner,  Mr.  Devoignes.  I  had  been  all  day  employed 
at  a  furnace,  melting  gold,  and  about  7  o'clock  heard  my 
bell  lung;  and  immediately  after  the  voice  of  my  cousin 
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announcing  some  one  had  come  to  arrest  me.  I  was  at  the 
time  in  the  hack  premises,  with  a  distinct  flight  of  stairs 
and  means  of  passing  out  without  ohservation.  I  saw  at 
once  my  activity  in  detecting  the  spies  had  procured  this 
visit ;  hut  I  could  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  trial.  I 
knew  I  was  free  from  any  charge  of  illegal  conduct,  that 
I  had  never  witnessed  or  been  cognisant  of  seditions  or 
treasons.  I  would  not,  therefore,  shrink  from  my  accusers, 
and  boldly  proceeded  to  the  front  stairs.  .  .  ." 

It  has  always  been  evident,  that  there  was  some 
obscure  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  younger  Pitt  to 
obtain  any  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  lower 
middle  classes.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  his  persis- 
tent inclination  to  repress  the  freedom  of  public 
opinion.  As  for  the  employment  of  spies,  that  was  a 
practice  which  had  been  followed  early  in  the  current 
reign.  Much  heat  and  anger  were  expended  on  the 
Pitt  administration  on  account  of  their  reliance  upon 
the  informer;  but  the  popular  odium  which  they 
acquired  was,  probably,  not  so  much  due  to  the  means 
employed  for  repression,  as  to  the  utterly  unsym- 
pathetic tone  displayed  toward  the  people.  Complaint 
or  remonstrance  in  any  shape,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  was  treasonable.  Bishop  Horsley  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  body  of  ministerial  sup- 
porters when  he  asked,  one  day  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  what  the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  country 
had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them?  Only 
those  persons  who  were  satisfied  Avith  (because  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  comfortable  under)  the 
"  present  order  of  things,"  dared  open  their  lips  in 
public.  So,  there  was  no  room  for  such  an  associa- 
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tion  as  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  while  its 
fundamental  purpose  was  looked  upon  by  authority 
as  an  ignorant  and  desperate  presumption,  and  while 
it  was  such  an  easy  matter  to  betray  and  to  disgrace 
its  members. 

At  length,  it  became  clear  that  the  enemies  of  the 
society  were  gaining  upon  it.  Bills  were  brought  into 
Parliament,  and  quickly  became  law,  enacting  the 
heaviest  penalties  against  the  use  of  adverse  expres- 
sions toward  the  King  or  the  administration  ;  besides 
forbidding  the  assemblage  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
at  a  time  to  discuss  political  questions  or  to  petition 
the  legislature.  If  any  unauthorized  meeting  did  not 
disperse,  upon  proclamation, — all  persons  remaining 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more  were  to  be  adjudged 
felons,  and  to  suffer  death  as  in  case  of  felony.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  these  proposals  became  law,  all 
the  popular  societies  began  to  decline.  The  Corre- 
sponding Society  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  One 
embarrassment  after  another  arose.  Sufficient  money 
could  not  be  raised  to  keep  the  society  out  of  debt. 
The  best  men, — those  capable  of  the  highest  discretion, 
had  relinquished  the  contest  with  authority,  and  left 
the  society  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  possessed  of 
that  calm  judgment  and  temper  which  might  have 
kept  the  association  together  until  better  times. 

The  end  was  really  dramatic.  The  catastrophe 
which  finally  extinguished  the  society  was  brought 
about  by  circumstances  of  an  honourable  character ; 
yet  it  seemed  fated  that  misrepresentation  and 
baseless  terror  should  triumph.  It  was  in  this  wise. 
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In  consequence  of  renewed  apprehensions  of  invasion, 
Mr.  Dunclas,  early  in  1798,  brought  forward  a  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  realm. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  give  ministers  the 
means  of  ascertaining  in  case  of  emergency,  those  who 
were  ready  to  appear  in  arms  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  existing  forces.  A  general  practice  in  the  use 
of  arms  was  going  on ;  and  people  of  all  ranks  were 
offering  their  services  to  the  Government. 

One  evening  in  April,  it  was  proposed  in  general 
committee  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to 
offer  the  services  of  the  whole  society  as  a  volunteer 
corps.  After  much  discussion,  the  obstacles  to  the 
plan  seemed  too  great  :  it  was  urged  that  the 
Government  would  never  trust  them  as  a  body  with 
arms.  It  was  eventually  decided  to  recommend  to 
all  the  members  individually  to  join  some  corps  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.  Immediately  after  they  had  come 
to  this  resolve,  the  room  was  entered  by  Bow  Street 
runners ;  and  the  whole  of  the  members  present, 
with  all  their  books  and  papers,  were  seized,  and  sent 
to  different  prisons.  An  act  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  hastily  passed  ;  a  new  alarm 
was  spread,  and  the  familiar  routine  of  calumnies  was 
brought  up  against  these  unfortunate  men.  Some  of 
them  remained  in  prison  for  two  or  three  years, 
without  any  specific  charge  being  made  against  them. 
The  society  never  met  after  that  fatal  evening.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  presently  passed,  suppressing 
this  and  all  other  similar  associations.  The  last  act  of 
the  drama  concluded  with  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  releas- 
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ing  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  from  all  the  consequences 
which  might  possibly  result  from  actions  for  damages 
on  the  part  of  the  unlucky  Reformers. 


The  London  Corresponding  Society  had  an  ill 
name  thrust  upon  it,  from  the  first;  and  it  was 
never  able  to  clear  itself.  It  was  put  on  a  level 
with  the  communist  clubs  of  Paris,  and  the  most 
indulgent  view  taken  of  its  leading  members  was  that 
they  were  a  set  of  obscure,  half-educated,  persons  of 
doubtful  repute.  Even  Mr.  Massey,  in  our  own  days, 
says  of  the  societies  that  "  they  could  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  control  the  actions  of  Parliament, 
and  usurp  the  legitimate  expression  of  public  opinion.1* 
This  may  be  "  history,"  but  it  is  not  fact. 

There  is  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  Place's,  (written 
about  1824),  which  successfully  vindicates  the  cha- 
racter of  the  society.  After  extolling  the  industry  and 
activity  of  its  leaders,  as  well  in  their  several  callings 
as  in  committee,  he  proceeds  : 

"  It  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  denied  that  the  society  was 
or  could  be  of  any  use  whatever ;  and  it  will  bo  asserted,  as 
it  has  been,  that  the  society  was  wholly  mischievous.  To 
all  which  I  reply,  that  the  moral  effects  of  the  society  wcro 
very  great  indeed ;  it  induced  men  to  read  books  instead 
of  spending  their  time  at  public  houses ;  it  induced  men 
to  love  their  own  homes,  it  taught  them  to  think,  to  respect 
themselves,  and  to  desire  to  educate  their  children.  It  taught 
them  the  great  moral  lesson,  to  bear  and  forbear.  The 
discussions  in  the  divisions,  and  in  the  Sunday  afternoon 
reading  and  debating  associations  held  in  their  own  rooms, 
opened  to  them  views  to  which  they  had  been  blind.  They 
were  compelled  by  the  discussions  to  find  reasons  for  their 
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opinions,  and  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  others.  In  fact, 
it  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  a  large  mass  of  men,  who  had 
hitherto  been  but  too  justly  considered  as  incapable  of  any 
but  the  very  grossest  pursuits  and  sensual  enjoyments.  It 
elevated  them  in  society.  Of  all  this,  among  multitudes  of 
proofs,  a  very  striking  one  occurred  on  the  28th  anniversary  of 
the  acquittal  of  Thomas  Hardy,  held  on  the  5th  Nov.,  1822,  at 
the  '  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,'  in  the  Strand.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  large  room,  where  upwards  of  200  persons 
sat  down  to  dinner.  I  had  never  before  been  present  at  one 
of  these  anniversaries  except  the  first,  in  1795,  when  I  was 
a  journeyman.  I  was  now  out  of  business.  At  this  meeting 
(1822)  I  found  twenty-four  persons  who  had  been  delegates 
from  the  divisions  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  consequently  members  of  the  General  Committee.  I 
had  not  seen  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years;  several  I  had  not  seen  since  1798.  All  of 
them  recognized  me,  but  I  could  not  at  first  recollect  many 
of  them  until  names  and  circumstances  were  mentioned.  The 
greetings  were  mutually  agreeable.  Of  these  twenty-four 
men,  twenty  at  the  least  were  journeymen,  tradesmen,  or 
shopmen,  at  the  time  they  were  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Society.  They  were  now  all  in  business  :  all  flourishing  men. 
Some  of  them  were  rich :  most  of  them  had  families  of 
children  to  whom  they  had  given  or  were  giving  the  best 
education.  The  society  had  been  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  means  of  inducing  them  to  acquire  knowledge 
themselves,  and  the  consequence  was  their  bringing  up  a 
race  of  men  and  women  as  superior  in  all  respects  to  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  been,  as  can  well  be  conceived.  . 
.  .  I  knew  many  well-doing  men  who  were  not  delegates, 
and  yet  my  acquaintance  with  the  society  was  not  large. 
Every  such  person  with  whom  I  have  ever  conversed  has 
acknowledged  the  benefit  he  derived  from  having  been  a 
member ;  while  it  has  never  been  alleged  that  any  particular 
man  was  made  worse  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  a 
member." 
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Another  pen  than  Place's  might  have  added  that 
he  was  himself  a  signal  example  of  the  benefit 
derivable  from  such  associations.  His  connection 
with  the  Society  was  one  which  gave  him  at  once 
the  opportunity  for  exercising  his  peculiar  abilities, 
and  the  experience  necessary  to  become  a  working- 
class  champion  throughout  his  long  life.  Beginning 
at  the  very  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  he  ultimately 
became  the  friend  of  Bentham  and  of  Hume,  and  the 
philosophic  Radicals;  and  the  adviser  and  confidant 
of  all  the  young  "Whig  politicians  who  tried  to  be  in 
earnest  over  their  principles.  As  a  poor  journeyman 
tailor,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  till  the  last  man  was  out  of  prison,  at  the 
end  of  the  century ;  as  a  man  of  fortune,  there  is 
none  who  served  the  working-class  cause  in  a  greater 
degree  than  did  Francis  Place.  He  was  ever  striving 
to  raise  the  condition  of  working  people,  and  that  not 
by  giving  encouragement  to  "  mobocracy ; "  he  had  no 
faith  in  strikes,  as  the  unions  always  found  when 
they  sought  his  advice,  which  they  did  frequently, 
and  with  full  faith  in  his  honesty  and  earnestness. 
There  are  few  political  characters  concerning  whom 
so  little  is  known.  His  co temporaries  are,  one  by 
one,  departing  from  among  us.  Because  he  was  not  a 
public  speaker  and  actor,  his  services  to  modern  pro- 
gress are  little  recognised  ;  and,  indeed,  almost  un- 
known. Yet,  considered  as  one  of  the  wire-pullers  of 
history,  there  is  scarce  any  man  whose  career  is  more 
interesting,  more  remarkable,  or  more  useful.  As  a 
politician,  Place  may  be  considered  the  father  of 
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"purity  of  election."  The  story  goes  that  a  candidate 
for  Westminster  procured  a  brewer's  dray,  and  had  it 
brought  down  in  front  of  the  hustings :  "  the  beer 
was  staved  and  ran  into  the  kennels,  and  the  miser- 
able mob  threw  themselves  on  their  faces  and  wallowed 
like  swine."  Francis  Place  saw  this  going  on,  and 
from  that  hour  he  laid  his  hands  to  the  task  of  re- 
forming Westminster  elections.  A  small  band  of 
fellow-tradesmen  joined  him.  Their  first  candidate 
was  Burdett,  who  had  already  squandered  many  thou- 
?  ands  of  pounds  on  contested  elections,  and  resolved 
to  spend  no  more;  he  was  triumphantly  returned 
without  being  put  to  one  shilling  of  expense.  Hence- 
forward, real  reform  in  these  matters  was  only  a 
question  of  time ;  for  Place  never  relaxed  his  endea- 
vours after  he  had  once  put  his  hands  to  a  cause  which 
he  believed  to  be  just.  To  such  men,  and  to  those 
others  who  suffered  injustice  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom of  opinion,  is  largely  due  the  rapid  advances  in 
intelligence  and  in  notions  of  political  rectitude  which 
the  people  of  England  have  made  during  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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